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EXTRACTS .FROM: THE JOURNAL 
OF A FOBEIGN MISSIONARY. 


SABBATH AT CAPE PALMAS. 
, September 1st.—There were but three of 
ug e go ashore this Sabbath morning, 
Mrs. McQ —— having remained on Sstar- 
day, to share in the exercises at Hoffman's 


station. While a ship is lying at auchor, 


its boat's crew of Krumen stay on board, so 


as.to take on shore at any time those whe; pe 
may wish to go. The day was fine, and 


clear, wind fresh and strong, making the 


waves rather high. On approsching the 


shore, our erew, who are pretty good pilots. 
and oarsmen, ht it unsafe to go around 
the bar to the beach, ao they went across 

the bar. The waves were larger thao any 

we had yet seen during the whole voyage, 
not. 80 rough, 
they came. in long, regular rolls, but they 
were. high. I thought the last @rell had 
overtaken us, and that we were past the 
bar, when suddenly the stern of the boat 
was tilted up, the oars thrown out of the 
hands of the oarsmen on one side, and the 
boat veering te the other side, went sliding 
on its beam ends, sideways down quite a 
little hill of water. “There was no spray, or 
at least none came into the boat, so that, 

siving «fright to Mrs. M, all was right. 


The men regained their oars, and a few. 
vigorous pulls placed us beyond the reach of 


another swell, and safely on the landing. 


We took the aacent of the hill slowly, for 


the air was warm. . Aroued the Asylum 
e@ wore gathered about fifteen girls, pu- 
pits, all with their clean, shining, happy, 
smiling, modest faces, and light or white. 
stift-starched, uniform aproas, frocks, and 
sun-bonnets, and bearing in their hands 
each Bible and prayer-book. One of the 
missionety ladies not feeling strong, we 
found on her way to church in a little 
vehicle, much used by English invalids. 
It is a single-seated carriage-top, with a 
seat wide enough for only one rider, placed 
on wheels, and so low that it barely clears 
the ground, and is drawn by a donkey. 
The rider drives, and an attendant walks 
by the side. This was the first vehicle I 
had seen in Africa. 
We were not long fin the house before 
our friends were teady, and then, under the 
guidance of Mrs. H. , we started for 
church. Mr. H had been down to the 
Sabbsth-school, and was returning to meet 
us. The walk to church was long, and 
somewhat warm, which might have prodacd 
a feeling of fatigue, but for the new and 
interesting circumstances around me. The 
path was wide, smooth, and hard, and led 
us in from the capé, to the farther end of 
the ridge, and to its more southerly side, 
where is 4 long beach, that shelves very 
rapidly, and against which the ocean beats 
and wars loudly. — 
The whole settlement is not called Cape 
Palmas; the town is oslled Harper, and is 
said to be situated at Cape Palmas. Only 


the end of the ridge running into the sea is 


called the Cape. The Church of St. Mark 
stands near the shelving beach of which I 
have just spoken. The three ladies entered 
the church, while Mr. M———-and I went 
into the vestry-room with Mr. H. He 
conducted the preliminary services at the 
desk. Mr. M preached a written ser- 
mon, from Acts ix. 6. His subject, Chris- 
tian duties, and the proving of faith by 
works, was appropriate toa communion day, 
and Mr. H thanked him afterwards 
for it, saying he had himself previously 
sélected a similar text for the occasion. 

Wiek true African taste, the audience 
were dressed gaudily, and as fashionably as 
in America; stiffly starched, and greatly 
spreading white summer dresses, or bril- 
Hautly barred red and blue other materials. 
Side by side with them sat others, just from 
heathenism, attired in the scantiest and 
plainest manner. But when they came to 
receive the communion, rich and poor were 
together, knecling at the altar in companies 
of six or eight. Sitting in the chancel, we 
réceived the elements from the hands of 
Mr. K. 

It was a delightful morning. Sitting in 
a cool recess of the stone edifice, I leaned 
back and rested; the sound of the deep, 
heavy roar of the ocean came in at the open 
window with the air that fanned my cheek, 
and mingled with the chantings and hosan- 
nas of the children. A spirit of joy crept 
over me; calm, and yet so intense as almost 
painfully to wring at my heart, because 
free from the tossings and religious pri- 
vations of the ocean, [ could again mingle 
with the congregation of “my Father's“ 
people, and for the first time on the soil of 
this great continent partake of Christ’s 
saving body with those who, by it, had 
been saved from heathenism. It was par- 
tioularly affecting to see old Sally Williams 
come slowly limping up the aisle, leading 
by the hand another woman, apparently as 
aged as herself, and who was blind. The 
lame was leading the blind, but both were 
in a safe way. 

Mr. H 
to the asylum with the remainder of our 
company; it would have required too much 
time, for he intended opening the afternoon 
Sabbath-school, whose superintendent was 
absent, before he should go with me to the 
native station. So we went across the 
street to the sexton, Mrs. Carroll, a Vir- 


ginia coloured woman, where he was glad 


to rest, while I prepared for the afternoon 
service. Mrs. H—— sent down one of the 
pupils with a little lunch for us, after which 
we proceeded down the creek to a point 
some distance above the usual starting- 
place. I had discovered that beside his 
Sabbath-school there was a funeral to be 
attended, so I at once bade him not go 
with me. He was relieved, and I started 
in the boat alone with “Calvin,” one of 
the native converts. The ride was short, 
and having now some idea of the channel, 
I was more successful in handling the rud- 
der than I had been coming down the stream 
the previous evening. 

I bore with me a copy of the Grebo 
Liturgy, and a note from Mr. H to 
‘¢ Harris.“ The latter was not at his house, 
nor at school, so I proceeded alone to the 
church. The bell ogased ringing before I 
reached it, and at the door, coming from 
another direction, I met “Harris.” He 
was to conduct the exercises as usual, the 
sermon alone was my part of the service. 
The liturgy and hymns, too, were in a hid - 
den tongue; I understood no words; but 
the hymns were sung to such familiar tunes 
as Balerma, &o., and I joined in as heartily 
as any, for the English caption revealed to 
me the subject of each hymn. | 

It was a strange—very new and strange 


PAID IN ADVANCE. 


— s Fe 


course, as in a storm, for 


and myself did not return 


position for me. I was alone; not a white 
man or any foreigner there. Aud such an 
assemblage! About seventy-five or eighty 
were present; about one-third native Chris- 
tians, another third beathen adulte—-men 
and women—the remainder almost perfectly 
neked children, Obristian or heathen, I 
knew not. The children were adornéd by 
their mothers with strings of teeth of vari- 
ous ahimals hung about their necks, and 


with numerous rings, sometimes a dozen, 


of brass or ivory, about their wrists or 
ankles: The restless little fellows were 
constantly changing their seats from one 
w-to a more eligible one, or from the 


aisle to the door, so that they made much 
distarbance—not by running, or laughing, 
or talking, but at the slightest motion their 
numerous trinkets and rings jingled toge- 
ther, like so many tiny sleigh bells. Oa 


their becoming too noisy, it as almost 


ludicrous to see some keen-eyed father or 
guardian dive down among the offenders, 
and, grasping some unfortunate by the hair, 
or other convenient projection, settle him 
down firmly among his fellows. The de- 


linguent bore his punishment quietly, 


knowing better than to cry. | 

When the time had arrived, I entered 
the: pulpit, and read the 14th chapter of 
Matthew, from the 15th verse, reading 
verse by verse, while Harris, standing at 
the desk, translated it into Grebo. The 
text was from the 30th verse. As I 
uttered sentence by sentence, or several 
short sentences at a time, Harris inter- 
preted my words. We occupied thus 
about forty minutes, speaking together. I 
was as fluent as I had expected to be in 
my first attempt at speaking through an 
interpreter; but my heart, just fresh from 
a communion-table, and at my first procla- 
mation of the gospel to those whom I had 
long sought to meet, instead of being ten- 
der, and warm, and earnest, as I had 
hoped, seemed cold and passionless. I had 
need to make Peter’s cry, and my text a 
prayer for myself. 

When the services were over, and the 
people dismissed, I returned to our little 
boat, and soon reached the Cape landing. 
Harris accompanied me; ht seemed a good 
man, and desirous of obtaining whatever 
information he could regarding his studies. 

At the Asylum I met our captain, who 
said he was soon about to return to the 
ship, so I concluded to depart, though the 
others of our missionary party had decided 
to remain on shore all night. Mr. M@—— 
urged my staying, too, for that if by stay- 
ing I should take a little fever, it would 
not develope itself until our arrival at 
Corisco, where I might expect a slight 
attack at least; besides, the usual Monthly 
Concert in the evening was to be very 
interesting. Still I deemed it best for my- 
self to return to the ship. Mr. M—— 
and the ladies remained on shore. 

It was nearly sundown when we left. 
With the Krumen and sailors we had a 
fall boat load, and the captain was drag- 
ging in tow, by a rope in hand, his own 
little batteau. The surf was higher than 
what we had met in the morning. A 
great wave, hundreds of feet long, and 
foaming with spray, would come rolling 
toward us, threatening to engulf our little 
boat, but the latter would rise on the swell, 
and clear the wave's top very gracefully. 
After rather an adventurous ride, the ship 
was reached, and wearied with the enjoy- 
ments, duties, and new experiences of this 
Sabbath day, I sought repose. By an 
advance of five hours difference in time, I 
had been allowed to sink into forgetful 
slumbers, when you at home were holding 
Monthly Concert. 


THE NORTH STAR AND THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


September 4th.—Early in the morning 
the operation of raising anchor was com- 
menced; but after dragging in most of the 
chain, it broke, and some seven fathoms of 
it, with the anchor, were lost. The bot- 
tom is rocky, and this vessel has lost an 
anchor at the same place before. The ship 
started in almost a straight line for Corisco, 
on a course of one thousand miles, at the 
rate of one hundred and forty miles a day. 

In the evening the phosphorescence of 
the sea was unusually bright. Unlike 
what I had before seen, in sparkles, it 
was spread in broad fields and patches, 
and actually afforded light like the light of 
a dim moon. We left the green water 
that characterizes soundings along the 
coast—soon it was out of sight, and we 
were again on the blue sea. We were for 
several days making good progress toward 
Corisco, and we were increasingly anxious 
to be there, for by letters Mr. M had 
received while at Cape Palmas, we had rea- 
son to fear that the already bereaved mis- 
sionary band might, ere our arrival, be still 
further desolated. The reason of our good 
progress was the season of the year, and 
our position out at sea. I have, in a pre- 
vious part of this journal, spoken of certain 
winds opposing vessels going down the 
coast; this is true in other seasons of the 
year, and when they coast all along the 
Bight of Benin and the Gold Coast. 


Monday, September geh. — Yesterday was 
passed, as have been all our Sabbaths, plea- 
santly and rapidly, boundiog on our south- 
ern course. During the day we had crossed 
the meridian that divides eastern and west- 
ern hemispheres, so that now I am in a 
different hemisphere from my friends in 
America. Had we gone a little further 
south, I would have crossed the equator, 
and been in a southern hemisphere also; 
but the captain has gone as far south as he 
wishes, and now is sailing in a direct line 
for the little island that is to be soon our 
home. 

To-day I have seen flocks of hundreds of 
sea-guils hovering over the water, watching 
for fish. They are, probably, from the 
islands we are neariog; perhaps some from 
Corisco, for these gulls fly far. Thus, as 
by many things, I am reminded of our 
nearness to the end of our voyage, and our 
distance from America. The sky was clear 
this evening, but not by the best eyes, not 
even those of Mr. M—— or the captain, 
could the north star be seen. Its position is 
about a degree above the horizon, but even 
in the clearest weather I shall no more see 
it. So thus is cut off from our American 
associations a star that, during the whole 
voyage, had been the cynosure of many eyes. 

Having gotten into the tropics, I had 
for some time desired to see the Southern 
Cross, but as it was visible only very early 
in the morning, I had not seen it. Bat 


this morning very early, happening to 


awake, I thought of the Cross, and arose at 
once. On gaining the deck, however, I 
was disappointed in finding that clouds ob- 
soured the object of my early visit to the 
deck. I shall yet see it in its brightness. 


| OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


head to the foot, or vice versa, or down the 


The Pope and the Prelates—Their Perils and 
Perplexitics— Queen's Colleges in Ireland 
versus Uléiramontanism— Pres and 
ine Queen's Colleges—Prussian Parliament 
and Dr. Hengstenberg— Mexican Affairs — 


France and the Allies —The Prince of Wales- 


and the Samaritan Festival—The Queen— 
The Jews in London—The London Society's 
Meeting and Missions in Abyssinia—Lord 
| Shafisbury and Mr. Sterne—Bible women 
‘among the Jews—The London Missionary 
‘ Society— Funds and Fruits Female Educa- 
tion in India and Mrs. Mullens. 
Loxpox, May 31. 1862. 
Messrs Editors The Pope and a great as- 
sembly of bishops have been canonizing “ Ja- 
panese martyrs,” whose claims somehow have 
been quite neglected for one hundred and fifty 
years, and only now recognized, just at the 
time when it is very desirable to have a great 
council as to the dangers which threaten the 
Church. It was at first proposed and intend- 
ed by the French Emperor not to sanction 
the travelling of Gallican bishops to Rome; 
but this policy has been abandoned, partly 
from fear of mischief, and partly, doubtless, 
because that the sphinx will, at the proper 


time, evolve’ and execute that secret and in- 
| flexible purpose which, if the Pope be obsti- 


nate, must be falfilled. It will, no doubt, 
make the Holy Father all the more obstinate, 
to find himself surrounded by Ultramontanist 
prelates— Archbishop Hughes included—and 
therefore it is not likely that the non possu- 


mus of the past will de withdrawn when M. 


Lavalette, vice Goyon re-called, presents the 


new Imperial proposal, in accordance with the 


views of Victor Emmanuel. The Paris corres- 
pondent of the Times gives the following infor- 
mation :—‘“ M. Lavalette will return to Rome, 
authorised to make certain propositions to 
Cardinal Antonelli in the nature, if not under 
the designation, of an ultimatum. The Pope 
will be called upon to recognize the kingdom 
of Italy, to admit the right to hold its sittings 
at Rome, to send deputies from the States to 
sit in that Parliament, and to allow the Italian 
army to occupy these States; and in return 
for these concessions, the Marches and Umbria 
will be restored, and the patrimony of Saint 
Peter guaranteed. If the Pope accept these 
conditions, well and good; if not, he will be 
left to the Piedmontese, or to his own subjects, 
for the French will remain no longer to protect 
him. Such is the latest version of the instruc- 
tions M. Lavalette will take with him.” 

The Queen's Colleges in Ireland are a great 
eye-sore to the Popish prelates. They liberal- 
ize and make cosmopolitan the Irish Roman 
Catholic youth Who enter them, and in this 
respect they are antagonistic alike to the spirit 
of medizvalism and bigotry which reigns at 
Maynooth, and to the projected Roman Catholic 
University at Dublin. Ino vain do the Ultra- 
montanists underrate the Queen's Colleges in 
their eagerness to obtain a charter from the 
government for their proposed university. 
United education, including Romanists, is 
every where progressive. Thus we find that 
even in Galway—the old Spanish-like town, 
which, on the western coast of Ireland, is, as 
to its fishing population, degraded and super- 
stitious—there is a Queen’s College, eminently 
successful. There have been 559 students 
since its opening, of whom 196 were Church 
of Eogland, 279 Roman Catholics, 70 Presby- 
terians, 8 Wesleyans, 4 Independent, and 2 
‘‘yarious.” The success of the Queen's Col- 
leges may be estimated by contrast with the 
University of Dublin. There is only, at this 
moment, 91 Roman Catholic students —out of 
a Romish population of four and a half mil- 
lions—in Trinity College. Oaly 112 of the 
Romanists have entered it in seven years; in 
the same period, 430 Roman Catholics have 
entered the Queen's Colleges. Presbyterianism, 
after all, farnishes the main supplies, $o the 
Queen's Colleges, and many of the students at 
Belfast and elsewhere have so highly distin- 
guished themselves as to have been among the 
foremost in successful competition for valuable 
appointments in the civil service, both at home 
and abroad, especially in China and India. 

The King of Prussia and his Ministry are 
adopting a policy of retrenchment, and a sub- 
missive, deferential attitude towards the newly 
elected Parliament. Nevertheless, they find 
themselves in the position of men who wish to 
keep power at the expense of self-respect, and 
whose insincerity as to Liberalism is thorough- 
ly impressed on the public mind. The King 
means well; but he is rather opaque, as well 
as obstinate. The High Lutheran party are 
very offensive, and Dr. Hengstenberg preached 
a sermon in the cathedral, at the opening of 
the new Parliament, so insulting as to make 
it absolutely necessary for the Court to admin- 
ister a severe rebuke. Better, surely, for such 
a man to confice himself to his criticism and 
commentaries. 

The French in Mexico are now deserted by 
England and Spain. The whole expedition, 
from its origin, has light thrown upon it by the 
recent publication of a Blue Book. The Empe- 
ror’s idea was to set up an European prince 
as king, and that Ferdinand Maximilian of 
Austria should mount the throne. “Thus,” 
said the wily Emperor, Austria will be con- 
ciliated, and without a war; and for money 
will give up the Quadrilateral and Venetia to 
Victor Emmanuel.” 

Lord Lyons states his belief that the Sen- 
ate’s only reason for refusing Mr. Seward’s 
proposal for a grant of money to Mexico, to 
enable her to pay the sums due to the inter- 
vening powers, was a desire to draw no further 


on the pecuniary resources of the country, and 
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| afresh be inaugurated for the Imperial legions. 
The Prince of Wales has now concluded his 
tour in the East. You are probably aware 
already, that for the first time for many con- 
turies did Mohammedan jealousy permit the 
eye of the infidel Giaour to penetrate, or his 
feet to enter the sepulchre of Mamre at He- 
bron: and that while the bodies or remains of 
the patriarchs were not visible, yet that the 
identity of the spot, the presence of great me- 
mories, and the event so marked in breaking 
down another of the barriers which have so 
long separated the Christian races from the 
Moslem family —all lent deepest interest to the 
visit of the Prince and his suite to Abrabam's 
tomb. The Jews likewise, at Jerusalem, were 
an object of peculiar and kindly notice on the 
part of the Prince; and it is well that it should 
be so on the part of one whose Norman ances- 
tors so bitterly persecuted them in England. 
The Samaritans likewise have welcomed Vic- 
toria’s son. 
It is probable that the Prince of Wales will 


arrive home in time for the marriage of his 


second eldest sister. The Queen returns next 
week from Balmoral, in Aberdeenshire, and 
repairs at once to Osborne House, Isle of 
Wight. The wedding of her second daugh- 


ter will be celebrated there, as quietly as pos- 


sible, about the end of this month, or early in 
July. I learn from a private source, most 
trustworthy, that the Queen’s state of mind is 
much more cheerful and tranquil. : 
The Jews in London, through their organ, 
the Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer, are 
constantly glorifying themselves; and have 
recently got sufficiently alarmed by what they 
call “ Conversionist Societies,” as to deal out 
a great deal of abuse and falsehood. Thus 
they have attacked and misrepresented both 
the Societies which have their headquarters in 
London, and which seek the salvation of the 
Jews. They had two violent articles in suc- 
cessive Weeks of this kind, and last week they 
gave a review of what they style, The 
Annual Meeting of the Conversionists in 
Exeter Hall.” The anniversary here alluded 
to is of the London Society for the Propa- 


gation of the Gospel among the Jews,” of 


which Lord Shaftsbury is President, and the 
great evangelical body of the English Church 
are the supporters. The Chronicle begins by 
congratulations, that there were few or none 
of the “prelates or other eminent men who 
formerly supported the President“ —a very 
significant proof, it would have its readers to 
believe, of “the conviction slowly working 
into the minds of high-standing personages of 
the chimerical nature and utter hopelessness 
of the task undertaken by this Society”—a 
very unwarranted conélusion, and one which 
the large funds, increasing agencies, deter- 
mined efforts, and past fruits realized, all 
combine to discountenance. The Chronicle 
is obliged to acknowledge that there was no 
„abuse of the Jews at the meeting. As if 
this were ever indulged in by the people who, 
above all others, love the Jewish nation, and 
who have been most forward to defend them 
when unjustly accused, as well as to argue 
and labour for their “parental rights,” as in 
the case of the boy Mortara, so wickedly 
detained and brought up in Mariolatry by the 
Pope and Jesuits at Rome. But the Chronicle 


is “grieved to admit that, at the so-called | 


Hebrew schools, kept by the Conversionists in 
Palestine Place, there are at present forty 
boys and forty girls, and that six boys and 
twelve girls were received during the year.” 
The presence of the girls and boys at the 
great meeting at Exeter Hall, together with 
their singing the praises of the Redeemer in 
concert with the multitudinous Gentile assem- 
bly, is truly impressive and heart-gladdening. 
Every Lord’s day afternoon the same children 
sing evangelical Christian hymns, in a He- 
brew version, at the Episcopal Jews’ Chapel, 
Palestine Place, and with their sweet treble 
mingle the manly tones of about forty young 
men of Jewish parentage, who are in connec- 
tion with Christian instruction, being trained 
up as operative printers. 

The Report of the London Society indi- 
cated the baptism of upwards of one hundred, 
and added that “there was an immense dis- 
proportion continually presenting itself of the 
inquirers and the baptized, which the Com- 
mittee consider is to be accounted for by the 
overwhelming difficulties, and often deep 
affliction, involved in the profession by an 
Israelite of the faith of the Nazarene.” This 
is a true statement. It is lamentably true, 
that a converted young Jew, even in England, 
as well as on the continent, has to learn that 
open profession brings with it the fulfilment 
of Christ's word, a man’s enemies shall be 
those of his own household,” as truly as is 
the case with the Christian proselyte of Hin- 
doostan. A mother’s tears and a father’s 
threats, disinheritance, expulsion, general hor- 
ror and hate among the Jews around, banish- 
ment from the shop or trade, deprivation of 
those supplies which Jewish charities here 
and elsewhere so largely dispense to poor 
Jews—all these are stern realities. And the 
prospect of them stumbles many at the 
threshold, or at least makes their faith but 
that of him who was reticent so long as to his 
convictions, and who, while he came to 
Jesus,“ came only to sit at his feet, as their 
new-found Rabbi, “by night,” and this “through 
fear of the Jews.” It is the deep conviction 
of missionaries labouring among the Jews in 
London, that many inquirers, who are truly 
convinced of the Messiahship of Jesus, are 
thus kept back from baptism, or the open pro- 
fession which it involves. 

The mission to the Jews in Abyssinia is 


to avoid interference in Mexican affairs ata | 


time of intestine trouble. 
Lord Lyons, that the allied expedition against 
Mexico is extremely unpalatable to the Ame- 
rican people, and that the establishment of 
monarchy in that country would be regarded 
by them as extremely offensive. But never- 
theless it is felt that the intervention of the 
United States should be postponed until it 
can be effectual.” It also appears that Gen- 
eral Almonte, having appeared on Mexican 
territory under the protection of the French 
flag, is the avowed advocate of a monarchical 
form of government. Lord Russell states his 
disbelief, and that of the Spanish government, 
in the popularity of Ferdinand Maximilian, or 
any other pretender, and expresses a fear that 
the French general, anxious for the cause of 
monarchy, and of Catholic unity, may lend 
the aid of the French army to the reactionary 
party in Mexico, and thus give fresh life to 
the civil war, which appears at present to 
have almost died away.” The same opinion 
Lord Russell expressed to Count De Flahault, 
as late as the fourth of the present month, as 
described in a dispatch to Lord Cowley, which, 
says the Nimes, may be said to represent the 
present views of both parties. And it is now 
plain that France will be left by the other two 
Powers to carry out any plans which she may 
think proper in Mexico.” That the Emperor 
may succeed,” concludes the Times, in paci- 
fying that unhappy country, is our earnest 
hope, though the scheme of establishing a 
throne by French bayonets does not promise 
well for the contentment of Mexico, or the 
repose of Napoleon himeelf.” The expenses 
involved in the continuance and reinforcement 
of the French troops in Mexico is looked upon 
with great dissatisfaction in France, and it is 
said that M. Fould, the Finance Minister, is 


hostile to it. The Emperor is always looking 


out for work for hie army, and little wars,” 
such as that in Cochin China, or “ expedi- 
tions,” like this folly to Mexico, are pleasing 
to the army, and flatter French vanity, and 
tend to make Europe a little more quiet, until, 
indeed, the time arrives when a great war shall 


“I believe,” says 


one which brings out remarkable facts, and 
awakens the brightest anticipations. As ap- 
pears from sta‘em2nts made by the Rev. A. 
Stern, a Jewish Christian missionary, who 
last year visited and discovered the Falashahs, 
a secluded Jewish population, which never 
had been tainted or deceived by rabbinical 
traditions; who had taken no part, 80 to 
speak, in the open rejection and crucifixion of 
the Messiah, and who had joyfully welcomed 
the gospel. ‘Our missionary,” said Mr. 
Stern, states that the whole of one Jewish 
village, together with their Chief Priest, has 
unanimously declared their belief in the truth 
of the gospel, and were desirous of being 
baptized. Another speaks of his expounding 
the first three chapters of the Epistle to the 
Colossians, and some of his hearers, impressed 
with the truths of the Scripture, bowed down 
in agony of soul, and cried out, ‘O pray for 
us!’ Indeed, there is an anxiety prevailing on 
the subject in every district which the mis- 
sionaries have visited. Numbers of Jews 
have entreated the missionaries to take their 
children and train them up in the knowledge 
of the gospels.” | 

„J am not afraid,” he added, that the Jews 
in England would send an opposition mission 
to Abyssinia, as some of their papers had ad- 
vocated, for I am fully persuaded that if they 
do, and their agents were permitted to enter 
their country, they would find far greater hin- 
drances and difficulties in inducing the Jews 
there to accept Rabbinical reformed Judaism, 
than the missionaries of this Society had in 
persuading them to accept the everlasting 
gospel of Christ.” 

Lord Shaftsbury was so impressed by the 
narrative of the apostolic Stern, that at the 
close of the meeting he spoke with a sacred 


glow of enthusiasm, as follows: —“‘ I declare to 


you, that if I were not so advanced in life as I 
am, I should almost be tempted myself to take 
orders, and go out as a missionary to the Jews 
in Abyssinia. My friend, Mr. Stern, has so 
warmed my heart—as he always does when he 
speaks on this subject—that I would, if I were 
not so old, go out and join him in that great 
and holy work. For I believe that no part of 


| 


the Lord's vineyard was ever more ready for 


| the harvest than is this. My friend has shown 


you that in Africa we might, by the blessing 
of God, have hundreds and thousands of im- 
mortal beings thirsting for the trath, brought 
to the knowledge of the everlasting gospel of 
Christ Jesus. He tells you that there are thou- 
sands who, since the dispersion of the race, from 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar down to the present, 
have never been brought into contact with Chris- 
tianity of any kind—who have never been per- 
secuted or oppressed, never insulted, never 
reviled by Christian persecut who have no 
antipathy to Christianity whatever—bat who 
are in every way worthy to receive it, being, 
in fact, as anxious to receive it as we could be 
to give it to them.” : 

The Rabbinical Chronicle quotes all this, 
but tries to ride off with a sneer of contempt 
at the cheering prospects which the conver- 
sion of this ignorant and secluded Jewish popu- 
lation opens out on the Christian world.” 
“Ignorant” of Rabbinical false stories on the 
Soriptures they are, and secladed they have 
been from the influence of the blind leaders 
of the blind.” But their docility, humility, 
joy, and eagerness—all are novel, refreshing, 
and divine. 

How should our pity and prayers be awaken- 
ed for the perishing Jews! The London Rab- 
bis’ organ openly tells them that if they have 
not propitiated God’s favour, and merited life 
before a dying hour, by alms-deeds and good 
works, in vain may they hope for benefit from 
the visit of a Rabbi. Ovher religions may 
bring hope and comfort to the departing 
wicked man, but ours has none! This is their 
confession—this their actual apology and de- 
JSence for the notorious fact that the Rabbis do 
not visit the sick and dying Jews.” 

The “British Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel among the Jews,” has sent out a 
Hebrew Bible-woman among the Jewish sisters 
—the first, I hope, of many such Christian 
labourers among the twenty thousand Jews in 
this metropolis. Dr. Mayer, the converted 
Rabbi, who has begun such a marvellous work 
among the Jews at Leghorn, in Italy, is now 
in London. 

The London Missionary Society, one of the 
oldest and most successful of associations for 
the conversion of the Gentiles, held its anni- 
versary at Exeter Hall, in the second week of 
the present month. A godly young nobleman, 
Lord Radstock, who has lately thrown himself 
into the front rank of evangelists in London, 
and who, among his own tenantry in Dorset- 
shire, is a light in a dark place, presided on 
this occasion, The London Society reports 
twenty-seven new labourers added to the mis- 
sionary staff during the last year—an unprece- 
dented increase—and that the number of mis- 
sionaries in eonnection with the Society are 
located as follows:—Polynesia, twenty-five; 
West Indies, twenty-two; -Western Africa, 
thirty-seven; China, nineteen; Madagascar, 
six; India, sixty-one. These are exclusive of 
eight hundred native teachers. The number 
of missionary students is forty. The total re- 
ceipts of the Society for the year was nearly 
$400,000. Great joy and thankfulness were 
expressed at this meeting, because of the re- 
opening of the Island of Madagascar to the 
missionary, as also for the satisfactory opera- 
tions of the Society, in the increase of mission 
churches, the advancement of education in the 
mission schools, and the eff rts made for the 
mental and moral improvement of Hindoo 
females among the upper classes. This last 
has been a growing field of usefulness: its 
pioneer was Mes. Mullens, wife of Dr. Mullens, 
missionary at Calcutta, and daughter of the 
devoted Swiss-born London Society missionary, 
Mr. Lacroix. She was familiar from child- 
hood with the Hindee language; had, by the 
mother’s side, a mixed blood, allying her to 
the lady occupants of the Zananah. She had 
special yearnings over them, and for female 
education generally, and besides books ad- 
mirably written, she was able to penetrate into 
many a Hindoo gentleman’s house, and there 
unfold to his wondering wives the story of the 
„desire of all nations,” and of the religion 


which lifts up woman alike into fellowship 


with heaven, and into companionship and eter- 
nal friendship and equality with redeemed 
man. Mrs. Mullens died suddenly; but her 
works do follow her. Others will follow iu her 
footsteps, and India’s daughters, hereafter 
emancipated from the yoke of degradation, 
and made Christ’s by living faith, will here- 
after hail and make mention of the name of 
Mrs. Mallens, as the day-star which heralded 
the uprising of the sun, scattering their dark- 
ness, and chasing away their misery for ever. 
D 


P. S — Dr. Candlish is the new Principal of 
the Free Church College. The Free Church is 
flourishing as to funds. : D. 


— 


SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT RIVER 
AND LAKE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


West or THE MississiPrt. 

Messrs. Editors—Although I have writ- 
ten, as usual, „West of the Mississippi“ 
at the bead of my letter, yet, in the present 
case, this is a slight fiction; not exactly a 
fiction, perhaps, but a figure of speech: for 
I am now taking a few weeks’ rest from my 
steady work, upon the shores of one of our 
beautiful lakes, a day’s ride east of the 
Father of Waters. But I have headed 
this letter as heretofore, because many of 
these thoughts first appeared to me in that 
locality, and there took to themselves form 
and mental shape. Aud as I write, I am 
part of the time, in mind, at home, beyond 
the great river. There is a vast difference 
between the lake shore and the river bank. 
I have been accustomed, in my love of 
nature, to walk out upon the bluff, where 


our pleasant home has been, until, standing | 


upon its brow, I have gazed down upon the 
glistening stream, but a half mile distant, 
quietly pouring its fuloess down towards 
the far-off gulf, creeping on very leisurely, 
and with great dignity, moving a Senator 
amongst the streams, putting forth its 
power, like the power of evil, (alas! the 
comparison!) steadily and mightily, upon 
the surface of which many souls in their 
frail vessels may, without the movement of 
a muscle, glide down, if they consent to its 
current; but to move against which they 
must put forth great exertions, and to stop 
the current of which, ia its steady progress, 
lies beyond the power of mortals. And 
then I have moved on, down from the dis- 
tant view of this broad stream, until I have 
stood upon its very banks, and watched its 
silent motion; the gentle creeping up an 
inch or two upon the land, then the 
receding as soon, and this repeated and 
repeated, until I fancied the monster was 
breathing, and these were the heavings of 
his breast. But while I stood and gazed, 
the stream flowed on unhesitating; waiting 
not even for a moment, nay, would not 
pause an instant for a king, nor for an 
army, nor for an armada; but moves on, 
like time itself, by day and night, by night 
and day, unceasingly; the most familiar 
realization of man’s ineolvable problem of 
perpetual motion arising in itself. Aud if 
man cannot set such a thing in motion as 
this simple construction of an inclined 
chanoel and water ever flowing through 
3 can he interfere to obstruct or 


| destroy the problem. 


. mutterings, gesturing wildly, the wind 


The very water 
itself would open its bosom and driak him 
in; he must keep out of its path as he 
would avoid the track of an avalanche 
sweeping down from the mountain top; for 
O! how silently does it flow, and yet how 
fearfully strong and irresistible this mighty 
river, moving down with noiseless current | 
in its majestic course, ever emptying itself 
for ages past, and yet always full; and 
when I last stood upon its banks, creeping 
up on the land, mounting over its appointed 
limits, expanding itself, spreading over the | 
islands, submerging its banks, coming to 
the very doors of the poor, entering their | 
cabins, an irresistible enemy, driving all 
out, and at its pleasure, like an outlaw 
monarch, putting forth its arms to take 
possession of whatever it might desire. 
What delight it gives one to stand upon 
its banks, and gaze and meditate, while the 
fruitful theme fills your mind and your 
heart, and elevates your thoughts and re- 
flections, until you depart, feeling, indeed, 
that Nature has spoken to you in her loftiest 
tones, in her eloquent tones, and that com- 
munion with Nature has led you to com- 
mune with Nature’s great Author and 
Ruler. If this river be such, and so great, 
what must not He be who turneth rivers of 
water whithersoever he will! I do not 
koow what I should do without my river 
to go to, and hear its many voices all 
speaking as ministers of God to me— 
to me sent to speak to my fellow- 
men, as the river speaks to me, of God, 
of heaven, of eternity. I often interpret 
its tones, and listening to them afar off, 
echoing in my ears even in the solitude of 
my study, let it speak to me with the good 
men who look down upon me from my 
shelves, and write their words together as 
the words of oracles inspired. But now my 
minister is far away, still active, however, 
and still preaching as before, though I am 
not there to see his graceful gesture, or 
to hear his impressive message. 

I have here, however, another minister. 
And, as when we leave home and visit 
friends, we go up with them to worship, 
and listen to the message, marking the 
unaccustomed messenger, so I go with 
these home friends down to the shore of 
broad Erie, to sit at its feet and hear its 
teachings. How eloquent the lake is, and 
yet how different from my own preferred 
river! The bluff here rises precipitously, 
and we stand and peer with stretched and 
Weary eyes away out towards the Canada 
shore, until dim vision fails, and, at a score 
of miles, sky and lake mingle into one. 
What a mass of liquid power—an over- 
turned mountain, the plane of whose base 
lies before you a dead level, while its peaks 
pierce down into the earth beneath! Does 
it not appear as if the beds of the lakes 
were the deep moulds in which the moun- 
tains were first cast, and into which the 
flood afterward poured its cooling waters, 
thence never to be assuaged? Who can 
pierce the depths of these lakes with vision 
or with any adequate imaginings? Is all 
dark down beneath this heaving surface, as 
they tell us the ocean is—perpetual night 
as in the caverns of the earth? What 
power lies here in this greedy dragon, 
drinking in the many streams which flow 
to its embrace, to pour them in raging fury 
forth over Niagara’s cataract and down its 
fearful, foaming rapids. And yet how this 
power sleeps! It is latent power, immova- 
ble in itself. 

The great distinction between the river 
and the lake, which attracts the watcher, 
is this—the river is ever moving in power 
put forth by itself, exercised power, quietly, 
but like a giant, moving ever on; but the 
lake, so much vaster as it appears to the 
casual observer, is ever in itself still and 
unmoving. When it is moved, the power 
comes from without—from the wind, its 
great playmate, who comes to fan and toss 
it; to loose its chains, as it lies bound in 
sluggish bondage, and to say to it, «Come 
forth, prisoner, and range around the walls 
of your prison-house with me.” But un- 
less the wind comes to its aid, it lies help- 
lesss as a babe in its cosily spread nest—a 
babe of Atlantic and Pacific, if babe at all. 
Happy for it, the wind is nearly always at 
hand as its appointed angel and minister, 
to give it relief from its helpless slum- 
bers. Let us go down to its very edge, 
and let its waves dash and roll up to our 
feet, as it mimics the great oceau. What 
would it think öf its waves, could it once 
see Atlantic? It too, as the river, seems 
to breathe; but this is a restless, fevered 
respiration. How the wavelets dash up 
on the sand, and then are drawn by the 
troubled lake quickly back with excited 
motion, as if in haste to breathe them out 
again. This is not like the quiet, gentle 
breathing of the river's rising and reced- 
ing ripples along its banks; its bosom 
swelling and subsiding in the full regu- 
larity of perfect health, and calm, peaceful 
life. Give me the living river, breathing 
for itself, and moving in itself, rather than 
this sleeping mass, that must needs be 
stirred to give it life and motion. How 
the lake preaches though, when the wind 
is roused, and heaves the billows, and 
dashes them on its confines, lashing the 
shore, tossing the vessels, raging in awful 


giving it frantic voice. It is eloquent, 
indeed—overwhelming in its eloquence; 
but then it calms down like many an- 
other preacher, and becomes tame, very 
tame, until you — lie down and quietly 
sleep in the sound of its monotonous ca- 
dence, as many do, under like scenes, in 
active life. But the river is always elo- 
quent; it never sleeps; its utterances are 
often the eloquence of silence, but then 
there is motion there—a telling gestare 
always, if often no word. The lake—a man 
of great powers, but indolent, waking only 
when the wind of a great occasion arouses; 
but then, perchance, powerful, eloquent, 
thrilling, great. The river—a couutry 
parson, perchance, to whose attractive 
tones you always listen with peculiar joy; 
ever refreshing, wioning; eloquent in his 
quiet way; thoughtful, and awaking deep 
emotions, and always so; never indolent, 
nor unattractive; ever charming your at- 
tention, and winning your heart by his 
fervid, breathing words and tones, gesture 
and countenance. 

Yet, as you stand by the lake, how vast it 
appears, stretehing out as if it were bound- 
less; and beside it the flowing river seems 
pigm@y. So it appears as you look upon 
it; bet you stand by the river, 


thick bew | ite source, far in the 
nortberd lst weods its unobstructed 
way far, the Mexican Galf—a 


line which, wise lee of ite own tribu- 
taries, its breeebes, ie fect, you might coil 


commandments, or not. 


up in the bed of the lake, aod not come 
very far from filling it to the brim. I am 


not very good at 
a vast lake would the collected waters of the 
Mississippi and its branches make, if gather- 
ed into one great bowl, as that which the 
lake fills. But I, for one, would rather 
have the river as it is, coursing down from 
far north to far south, and feeding so many 
long miles of thirsty shore, becoming the 
natural bond of a great country, of a united 
people—a bond that rebellion cannot break. 
And as [ sit upon its green, grassy banks, 
and gaze upon its friendly face, and hearken 
to its messages, I learn to love it more and 
more. Perhaps this is why the lake is not 
to me as the river is. We all love our own 
minister best—or ought to; and this is 
mine. So, when my needed rest is obtained, 
I will gladly hasten back to the further 
bank of my glorious stream. 

Upon glancing back over these pages, 
I am reminded of a remark mad by a cler- 
gyman of an unevangelical sect, who intro- 
duced a Sabbath evening discourse upon 
„George Washington,” with these words: 
‘¢ My friends, I do not propose to put much 
religion into this disoourse.“ I have not 


put much religion into this semi-essay, but 


I am not writing sermong uow, in this, my 
annual vacation. And I hope I have 
written something which some lover of 
nature may care to read, and which may 
help him to find a minister to bring him 


messages of love in some thoughtful moods, 


from our adorable Father, who is also na- 
ture’s Creator and Lord. E. 


For the Presbyterian. 


FAINTNESS IN THE DAY OF AD- 
~ VERSITY. 


If thow faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is 
small.— Prov. xxiv. 10. 


It evinces but little depth of Christian 
experience to faint under adversity. We 
either have not had sufficient cxperience of 
the discipline of grace, to understand that 
it is done in love, and for our ultimate 
benefit, or we do not wish to correct the 
faults for which we are chastened. 

There are indulgences that are hurtful 
to our growth in grace; and we may be 
called by an urgency of Spirit, which we 
can scarcely mistake, to renounce them. 
If we act upon these admonitions of con- 
science, we may escape the pruning-kuife; 
but if we are determined to lead a life of 
self-indulgence, as far as we can, notwith- 
standing the frequent injunctions to self- 
denial, we may expect to have the means 
of indulgence removed. We can under- 
stand this discipline, with even a small 
portion of Christian experience. What, 
then, causes our ‘‘fainting in the day of 
adversity,” but unwillingness to submit, or 
want of appreciation of the parental lead- 
ings of God, in order to effect a greater or 
more permanent good? It was said of 
Israel—“ Thou shalt remember all the way 
which the Lord thy God led thee forty 
years in the wilderness, to humble thee, 
and prove thee—to know what was in thy 
heart, aod whether thou wouldst keep his 
„And he hum- 
bled thee, and suffered thee to hunger, and 
fed thee with manna, that he might make 
thee know that man doth not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of the Lord doth man 
live.“ „Thou shalt also consider in thine 
heart, that as a man chasteneth his son, so 
the Lord chasteneth thee.” „That he might 
humble thee, and that he might prove thee, 
to do thee good at thy latter end. Deut. viii. 
2-16. Here we see a process, in order to 
effect a certain result. And if they had 
stood the trial, the result would have been 
different; but ‘‘they failed in the day of 
adversity.’ „They asked meat for their 
lusts.” Their desire for indulgences by 
the way was greater than their appreciation 
of the good they were to receive at ‘their 
latter end.“ 

Such illustrations of Providential deal- 
ings ought not to pass unheeded by us; 
especially as Paul tells us, „These things 
happened unto them for ensamples; and 
they were written for our admonition.” 
“For with many of them God was not well 
pleased, and they were overthrown in the 
wilderness.” „Now these things were our 
ensamples, to the intent that we should 
not lust after evil things, as they also 
lusted.”” „Neither murmur ye as some of 
them murmured, and were destroyed of the 
destroyer.” 1 Cor. x. 5-11. He chides 
them, also, for not enduring chastening as 
a son would from a father; and reminds 
them of the exhortation in the Old Testa- 
ment concerning the manner in which they 
should endure chastening, and the purpose 
for which it is sent. ‘Ye have forgotten 
the exhortation which speaketh unto you 
as to cuildren—My son, despise not thou 
the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when 
thou art rebuked of him; for whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son.” 
profit, that we might be partakers of his 
holiness. For without holiness, no man 
shall see the Lord.“ Heb. xii. 1—14. It 
is impossible to misunderstand the meaning 
of these texts, We see that he led Israel 
all the way through the terrible trials of 
the wilderness, “to prove them, to do them 
good at their latter end.” And in the 
same sense it is said we are ‘ chastened for 
our profit, that we might be partakers of 
his holiness;” because, „without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord.“ But suppose 
we neglect Paul's injunction, „ not to faint 
when we are rebuked of him,“ and fail be- 
fore this process of holiness is completed, 
will we not be in the same position of those 
who were overthrown in the wilderness? 
Aud this is the very thing against which 
Paul warns us. ‘Neither murmur ye, as 
some of them murmured, and were des- 
troyed.” Dissatisfaction, or murmuring, 
uoder the chastening hand of God, is repre- 
sented as synonymous with fainting (or 
failing, ) in the day of adversity. ‘There- 
fore, men ought always to pray, and not to 
faint.“ „For in due time ye shall reap your 
reward, if ye faint not.” Luke xviii. 1; 
Gal. vi. 9. ‘Trust ye in the Lord, for 
ever; for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength.” Thou wilt keep him in perfect 

e, whose mind is stayed on thee; be- 
cause he trusteth in thee.“ Isaiah xxvi. 3, 4. 
If we have bat small strength, and are ready 


to faint under the heavy hand of adversity, 


can we not trust ‘everlasting strength”? 
Separate the word everlasting, and see how 
expressive of permanency itis. Ever. endur- 
ing strength, lasting strength. It is in- 
deed everlasting strength, for it cannot fail. 
It can neither fail in point of time or power. 
And its powerful aid is offered us, upon the 
single condition of trust. ‘Thou wilt keep 


him in perfect peace, whose mind ie stayed 


For he chastens us for our 


of this kind—but on thee.” This is not only perfect, bet 


constant—not like the world’s peace, which 


_ depends upon worldly prosperity, and, there. 


fore, t faints in the day of adversity;” but 
as permanent as the strength upon which 
it leans, aud as lasting as its trust in that 
strength; for if we are kept in peace because 
we trust, then our peace is permanent while 
we trust. 
vicissitudes, because it is not based u 

worldly things. It ‘cannot be much moved, 
nor greatly afraid.” Our grief is never ex- 
cessive, after we understand that all our 
leadings are to try, and ‘prove us, to do 


us “good in the latter end.” No adversity | 
can utterly cast us down; no grief can wear 


out our fortitude. «For he will not lay 
upon man more than is right.” 


adversity,”’ but our imperfect comprehension 
of these two things—the purpose and result 
of the discipline of adversity? And we 
cannot do otherwise than fail, when we lean 
upon human strength. But Christians of 
old, who did trust, and, consequently, re- 
ceived of the strength, in which they trust 


ed, were enabled to take joyfully the spoil- 


ing of their goods, while, at the same time, 
they “endured a great fight of affliction” 
in the same spirit. And those who thas 


trust can still say— . 


“Thy powerful arm still bears me up, 
Whatever griefs befall.” 
X28. 


ERSKINE’S CONVERSION. 


God has many methods of advancing his 


kingdom among men. Sometimes he al- 
lows his people to labour long and ear- 
nestly, without other visible fruit than 


their own growth in grace. Sometimes 


he blesses the simplest word, spoken with- 
out any design for good, to the conversion 
of souls. It is well known that Lady Hun- 
tington once talked affectionately with a 
servant, to persuade him to begin a Chris- 
tian life. It made no impression on his 
heart; but another servant who, unknown 
to her, was within hearing, was led by it 
to the Saviour. John Bunyan overheard 
four poor women in Bedford “talking about 
a new birth—about the work of God in 


their hearts, as also how they were con- 


vinced of their miserable state by nature 
of the mercy of God in Jesus Christ—of 
his word and promises—of the temptations 
of Satan, an 


of their own experience, without thought 
of other listeners, and Bunyan felt there 
were depths in religion he had not sounded, 
and emotions of which he had no know- 
ledge. That conversation was the means 
of leading him, with a sense of sin and 
personal need, to the cross of Christ, and 
to those wonderful doctrines of grace of 
which he was such a successful preacher. 
Ebenezer Erskine, the eminent leader of 
the Secession Church in Scotland, was 
brought into the light of gospel truth by a 
similar agency. He had entered on the 
work of the ministry with Arminian views 


of doctrine, and a ‘heart unrenewed by 


divine grace. But his wife was a woman 
of true piety, and his younger brother, 
Ralph, had learned, by bitter heart-strug- 
gles, the mysteries of divine grace. One 
day the wife and brother, sitting in a bower 
in the garden, were conversing freely of 
their own experience. They touched on 
their pungent convictions of sin—their 
feeling of guilt and ruin—the unspeakable 
preciousness of free grace in Christ—the 
evidences in their hearts of the reality of 


the new birth—their daily communion with 


God, and comfort in his word. Ebenezer 
listened in wonder. It was new and 
strange ranguage tohim. He could rec 
nize no resemblance to such feelings in his 
own experience. If this was the true 
nature of gospel piety, he felt he was a 
stranger to it. The thought weighed hea- 
vily on him. It was like a fire in his 
bones. It led him to search the word of 
God with an awakened conscience. It led 
him to the throne of grace, to pray with 
intense earnestness that light might be 
given him from heaven. : 

The issue could not be doubtful. The 
scales once taken from his eyes, he was 
enabled to see wonderful things in God's 


law. The spiritual pride once taken from 


his heart, he found pardon and peace, like 
the Publican pleading for mercy. Like 
Paul, he soon became an earnest preacher 
of the faith he had once destroyed; and 
the ministry, which had been barren of 
spiritual fruit, like Chalmers at Kilmany 
soon was blessed with a glorious work o 
grace, in which many converts learned the 
mysteries of the new birth in Christ Jesus. 
— Watchman and Reflector. 


DU CHAILLU VINDICATED. 


Sir Roderick Murchison (who, with Pro- 
fessor Owen, has steadily supported M. Du 
Chaillu against the attacks which have been 
made upon him,) publishes a letter just 
received from Dr. J. Leighton Wilson, an 
American missionary, who knew Du Cbaillu 
in Africa. Dr. Wilson is described as 
Reverend Gentleman of the highest respect- 
ability, who is known to the literary world 
by his work on Western Africa, and to 
American philanthropists as a friend to the 
gradual emancipation of the slaves of the 
Southern States, he himself having former- 
ly manumitted and sent to Liberia his owa 
slaves.’ His letter is as follows: 


“CotomsrA, 8. C., Jan. 30, 1362. 

“‘ Sir—Your name is familiar to me, and 
mine, as one who has lived many years in 
Western Africa, and written a great deal 
about that country, may not be entirely un- 
known to you. I have just learned that a let- 
ter has been received in New York for me 
from my friend Mr. Du Chaillu, the African 
traveller, in which it is mentioned that Mr. 
W „ of the Gaboon Mission, Western 
Africa, (who, I suppose, is Mr. Walker, of 
that Mission,) has published a letter in Eng- 
land, denouncing Mr. Du Chaillu as an impos- 
tor. Me. Du Chaillu's letter cannot be for- 
warded to me on account of the stoppage of 
mails between the North and the South. I 
know not, therefore, on what grounds Mr. 

—— bases his charges against Mr. Du 
Chaillu. I have been intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Da Chaillu for twelve or fourteen 
years, some considerable portion of which 
time he has been an inmate of my family; 
and J feel it but due to him to say that I have 
always found him truthful, upright, and emi- 
nently honourable, and I shall continue to 


regard him in this light until I have very 


strong proof to the contrary. He has an 
ardent imagination, and may give a ~~ 
colouring to some of his statements, and 

may have made mistakes as to distances over 
which he travelled; but as to the general 
truth and reliability of the statements in his 
book I have no doubts. I have, among my 
papers left in New York, bat which I cannot 
command at t, favourable tes- 
timonials to Mr. Du Chaillu's general excel- 
lence of character from one or more of Mr. 
Walker’s associates; indeed, I have heard 
Mr. Walker himself speak in the highest 
terms of Mr. Du Chaillu’s excellent character. 

Yours truly and sincerely, 
J. Legiauron Wirsox, 


of Foreign Missions. 


Secretary 
To Sir Roderick Murchison, London, England. 


It is not disturbed by worldly. 


What, 
then, can cause us to “faint in the day of 


of their wretchednesss ff 
heart and unbelief.” They talked familiarly | 
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at 606 street, PHILADELPEIA; | 


and at 580 Broadway, New Tonx. 


AFTERNOON PRAYER-MEET- 
a—The Thursday Afternoon Prayer- 


Sg in Philadelphia will be disoontla- 


SATURDAY, June 28, 


uéd during the months'of July end August, 
oog to the of ministers and mem-. 


bert of dhe Ghureh from the city. These 

méslings have “been very pleasant, and we 

doubt profitable; and we hope that 

when resumed, on the lst of September 

nent, they will be attended by large num- 

bere of those who love to pray for the pros- 
| 


perity of Zion. 
2 


‘ous ConntsPonpent.—The 


letter from our London correspondent, 
which: will be found on our first pege, pos- 
sesses. much interest in the variety of the 
topies is brings under review. Our readers 
will be especially attracted by the notices 
of the Jews, and particularly by the labours 
of Mr. Stearn among a Jewish population 
recently discovered, which had never been 
brought into contact with Christians, enter- 
tained no antipathy to them, and were pre- 
pared joyfully to receive the gospel of Christ 
as the true Messiah. It is mournful to see, 
in contrast with this, the obstinacy with 
which Jews in Christian lands repel the 
overtures of the gospel. 


or A Mrnister.—The Rev. 
Jemes M. Brown, D.D., died at Lewis- 
burg, Greenbrier county, Virginia, on 
Sunday, the 8th inst. Dr. Brown was a 
member of the Assembly which met in 
Philadelphia in 1861, and was a man 
widely-known and justly-respected in our 
Church. In Western Virginia he had 
long held a position of influence and promi- 
nence, and had been very useful as a pastor 
and preacher. In the last weeks of his life 
he had been called to stand at the bedside 
of a son and daughter, both of whom died, 


and in a short time he bimself followed 


them into the eternal world. We presume 
that Dr. Brown was about sixty years of 


„ 


- Lorpy Patmerston.—The English 
Prime Minister professes to be greatly 
shocked at the language of General But- 
ler's proclamation, which was designed to 
check the bold insolence of New Orleans 
women, who were taught to insult our 


officers and soldiers on the streets; and 


which, in fact, amounted to nothing more 
than a threat of imprisonment against these 
degraded females in the Calaboose. His 
lérdship encouraged this officious intermed- 
dling in Parliament, no doubt, as a vent 
for the English spleen. His Lordship be- 
comes sensitively moral on this occasion, 
although he could look complacently on 
refined British officers tying the miserable 
81555 to the muzzle of cannon, and then 
blowing them to pieces. The British feel- 
ing against this country is unappeasably 
bad, and every occasion is seized to display 
it. Look at the fitting out of vessels in 
English ports with for the rebels, 
although their destination is well koown; 
and look, too, at the petty persecutions of 
Mr. Train, whose bold speeches in Eng- 
land are the front of his offending. 


_Fatuer Cuiniquy.—In the report of 
the proceedings of the late Synod of the 
Canada Presbyterian Church we find the 
following: 


The Rev. Mr. Chiniquy, of St. Aune's, 
Illinois, was permitted to address the Sy- 
nod, which he did at some length. He 
expressed a wish to separate from the Pres- 
bytery of Chicago, and unite with the Can- 
ada Presbyterian Church, stating his reasons 
for so doing. These have already been 
given to our readers in several resolutions 
passed at a mass meeting of his congrega- 
tion, and published in a former number of 
the Observer. The sympathies of the Sy- 
nod were strongly in his favour, and a com- 
mittee of fourteen ministers and elders was 
appointed to confer with him. The com- 
mittee reported that at St. Anne there was 
a church free from debt, and a congregation 
of between threeand four hundred members. 
At Kankakee, also, there was another church, 
with seventy or eighty members; they have 
also a college with seven or eight students, 
and in summer they number as many as 
forty. At Duquesne, there are also fifty 
French Canadian families. The committee 
recommended that a minister should be sta- 
tioned at the latter place. Further, that a 
small committee be appointed to visit St. 
Anne and Kankakee, to make all due in- 
quiry relative to the matter. The report 
was received and adopted.“ | 


— 


BuckIE.—It is announced in the Eng- 
lish papers that Henry Thomas Buckle, 
author of the History of Civilization in 
England, died recently in Damascus. His 
History of Civilization was at once a pre- 
judiced and pretentious work, strongly 


pervaded by the spirit of infidelity. Two 


volumes were published, and if he had 
lived to complete his plan, many more 
would have followed. The world has been 
no real loser by his decease, and although 


religion itself would have outlived his dis- 


paraging reasonings, however indefinitely 


extended, his plausibilities were calculated 


to do injury to unstable minds. He knows 
now whether his views were sound, and 
whether he had employed the talents en- 
trusted to him in a good work. — 


BENEVOLENT REcErIPts.—lIn the British 
metropolis, religious and benevolent societies 
abound, and in the month of May most of 
them hold their annual anniversaries. In 
an enumeration, which we find in a foreign 
journal, of forty-five of these, which by no 
means comprehends the whole, we see their 
receipts for the past year summed up as 
amounting to five millions of dollars. 

Some may say, and will say, why this 
waste? for it is but too true that in the hearts 
of multitudes the idea of religious benevo- 
lence has never been entertained. It was 
the benevolent mission of Jesus Christ to 
save men’s lives, and not to destroy; and yet 
nations, professedly Christian, are exceed- 
ingly niggardly in their purely benevolent 
appropriations, while for war purposes their 
expenditures are most lavish. Five mil- 
lions of dollars would be but a drop in the 
bucket, in meeting the British expenses in 
the annual equipment of their navy and 
army; aod in our own eountry, the war of 
the rebellion costs our Government a mil- 
lion of dollars per day. In this last case, 
at least, the necessity for this outlay is an 
enforced one. The security and perpetuity 
of our Government are worth all that can 
be expended; but while we admit this, and 
the voice of the people consents to it, it 
should not be thought a squandering of our 
comparatively small gifts, if applied to the 
promotion of the moral and spiritual eleva- 
tion of our fellow men. 


Y OUR YOUNG MEN? 


— 3 4 
gious „ says Ienac Tay: 
lor, „within which there is vitality, 


tion of ministers.’ Tried by this test, we 
claim that the Presbyterian Church in our 
land is a living Church, inasmuch as no 
Church sends into her ministry a larger 
or more thoroughly furnished class of 
young men than this Church yearly wel- 
comes from her schools of instruction, 
into the great field of labour. Adequate 
to her wants, or to the demands made upon 
her, they have, indeed, hardly been in past 
years, and even now, when some seem to be 
entertaining the singular and pernicious 
idea that there are too many ministers, 
the supply is not more than adequate to 
the work of the Church, if the Church is 
willing and anxious to do the whole work 
which God is manifestly calling upon her 
to do. 7 

But with an increasing supply of minis- 
ters, for which we are ready to thank God, 
there is just now, doubtless, to be admin- 
istered to the Church another test of vi- 
tality as sherp and decided as that which 
Isaac Taylor proposes. The question which 
presses upon us as a question of great 
‘moment to the Church, and of vast influ- 
ence in determining the future of the 
Church, is the question whether we can 
employ readily and fully all those who, 
from time to time, are commissioned as 
heralds of the gospel. If we can, then 
the Church may go forward, and all the 
agencies of the Church which are em- 
ployed in the education of young men for 
the ministry, may proceed with their usual 
activity. If we gannot, then there is com- 
ing for the Church a time of embarrass- 
ment and reproach. We cannot consider 
this question too quickly, or too thoroughly. 

One thing is very certain, whatever the 
Church may do with the question, or how- 
evér she may regard its introduction, it is 
one that is forcing itself-very distinctly upon 
the attention of the young men who are 
entering the ministry. Io conversation, a 
few evenings since, with one who lately 
graduated at one of our Seminaries, we 
ascertained that the general feeling among 
his associates is, that the prospect of secur- 
ing speedy employment in the work of the 
ministry was not a flattering one. This 
fact is causing discouragement and doubt 
among those who ought to be entering the 
great field elate with hope, and full of de- 
termined purpose to use all natural and ac- 
quired gifts in the service of Christ, and for 
the good of souls. The thought of weari- 
some months, and possibly years, stretching 
out before them, and intervening between 
them and the great and blessed work for 
which they have industriously fitted them- 
selves, is quite enough to sadden the heart 
and paralyze the energies even of the 
hopeful and the most patient. We hope 
that our friend has exaggerated the dif- 
ficulties before him and his young breth- 
ren; and that, in the midst of the ripening 
harvest, they will all soon find a place to 
thrust in the sickle and reap. 

But the test which is thus administered 
to the Church is clear, and is one which 
must be met. The question put to her is 
one which concerns simply her own faith 
and zeal. If she has these qualities, the em- 
ployment of those who fear that they are to 
stand idle, will be quickly settled. If she 
is ready to do the work of her Master, his 


servants will soon be in the midst of their 


labours. If she has the wisdom to know 
the times, and what it becomes her to do, 
then the doubts of these young men will be 
speedily scattered. The Boards of Foreign 
Missions and of Domestic Missions can em- 
ploy all these youth—can employ all in our 
Church, who are casting about for a place 
in which to labour, and employ them where 
they may work with a good hope of useful- 
ness. The Church can determine the duty 
of these Boards by simply placing the means 
in their hands, which will authorize them 
to say to all, “Go work for Christ—preach 
the gospel—build up feeble flocks—press 
out into the wilderness—cross the seas— 
carry the good news every where.” The 
ability of these great agencies of the 
Church is limited only by gifts of the 
Church, and the gifts of the Church are 
commensurate with and determined by her 
graces. 

We repeat, then, that the present aspect 
of this whole matter supplies a test of the 
faith and zeal of the Church—in other 
words, of the piefy of the Church. If 
there is any thing from which we would 
pray that our beloved Church might be 
delivered, it is from standing in the pres- 
ence of the Lord of the harvest, and say- 
ing that, in answer to her prayers; he has 
sent her too many labourers. What can 
such a Church expect but that the streams 
which water her shall be dried up, and she 
be left to barrenness and desolation? But 
how much better than this is the spectacle of 
a Church standing unmoved, or coolly lock- 
ing up yearly new millions in her coffers, 
when her own sons are standing by, and 
asking to be sent to dying men with the 
news of salvation? Let the Church rather 
double her contributions to the agencies 
which she has appointed to supply the des- 
titutions at home and abroad, and pray God 
still to bestow ministers upon her to employ 
and support. No surer way can she find 
at once to exhibit her vitality, and give it 
a large and blessed increase. 


A FORMIDABLE EVIL. 


T is practicable to gather the children 
of the poor into our Sabbath-schools, 
and sow the good seed into their minds, 
which, under the blessing of God, may 
spring up and bear fruit in future years. 
Examples are numerous in which this has 
been the case, and the efficacy of this early 
culture has, in frequent instances, been 
exhibited after the precious seed has long 
lain dormant. There is, however, another 
class of children not 80 easily accessible. 
We mean those who are born amidst the 
luxuries of wealth and fashion. 
ents of such would, in many cases, regard 
it as a degradation of their children to 
associate with the pupils of a Sabbath- 
school. Thus cut off from this means of 
instruction, they must remain in ignorance 
of the value of religion, if not instructed 
at home. But how is it with them, as a 
general rule? Alas! it is too commonly 
the case, that their religious culture is 
wholly neglected. The temptations of 
wealth, and the allurements of fashionable 
life absorb the attention of the parents, 
and false theories of education are pleaded 
in justification of their parental neglect. 
Their children must not have their minds 
filled with Puritanical notions—their youth- 
ful spirits must not be repressed by urging 
upon them the thoughts of the soul’s in- 
terests and destinies—they must enjoy their 
young life—amusements must be provided 
for them, which will divert their thoughts 
from gloomy broodings—and such like rea- 
sonings prevent them from instilling the 
instruction which might ultimately save 
them. In those circles of life to which we 
are referring, parents are often too much 
pre-oecupied by their own gratifications, 
and too ignorant of the claims of God, to 


be able to impart religious instruction, or 


will supply itself with an adequate propor- 


The par- 


to place before their children a religious 
example. 

It is a fearful consideration, that in our 
large cities there are hundreds of families 
in which there is no domestic altar, no 
daily offering of prayer, no habitual perusal 
of the Bible, no religious instruction of any 
kind. They are in as deplorable a condi- 
tion as the heathen—pay, we may say in a 
worse—for they reject the light of the 
gospel which shines around them, and 
have all the means of knowing the duty 
which they criminally neglect. How are 
the children of such households to be pitied ! 
Prevented from coming within reach of the 
Christian sympathies of those without, and 
wholly deprived of parental faithfulness, 


| how marvellous would it be, if they should 


not be ruined for eternity! Thus neglected 
in childhood, they grow up without salu- 
tary restraints. Early initiated into the 
frivolities of the world, with the means of 
self-indulgence, and the example of those 
in the same social circle, how ofteo—we 
had almost said, how universally—they are 
led from frivolity.into vice, and from one 
deviation from virtue into a greater, until 
they are unfitted, by any moral principle, to 
restrain any of their sinful propensities and 
passions, and plunge fatally into infidelity, 
and having no fear of God before their 
eyes, hasten on to destruction. An early 
grave often hides them from view, aud if 
they live to old age, they live impenitently 
and hopelessly, and thus at last appear in 
the presence of their final Judge. 


OCCASIONAL PAMPHLETS. 


66 4 Discourse Addressed to the Alumni 

of the ceton Theological Semi- 
nary, April 30th, 62, on the Occasion of 
the Completion of First Half Century. 
By William B D. D.“ 

Dr. Sprague very appropriately 
selected for the occasion, and most hap- 
pily has be met the expectations of his 
auditors. What he undertekes to do, he 
does well, and the present discourse gave 
general satisfaction on its delivery. Many 
of our readewgpgill not see it entire, and 
for their bene e give an extract, not 
that it is the best we might select, but 
that it has a beariog on the times. The 
theme so forcibly and charmingly dis- 


ton Theological Seminary) is a mighty 
power—mighty in its elements, mighty in 
its operations.” This position opens the 
way for a historical sketch of the founding 
of the Seminary, and some admirable bio- 
graphical sketches of leading men con- 
nected with it, every one of which would 
be acceptable to our readers. The follow- 
ing, however, suits the times: 

46 cannot forbear to say that this Sem- 
inary is exerting a loyal and patriotic, but 
not an intemperate or indiscriminately con- 
demnatory, influence. It seems to be the 
order of Providence that every thing on 
earth that hath life, whether physical, 
intellectual, or moral, should have its times 
for going to sleep. Thus it has been with 
American Patriotism—the spirit, which 
worked as fire in the bosoms of our Revo- 
lutionary Fathers, had not only lost much 
of the glow in which it then manifested 
itself, but had so long been exposed to the 
wild storms of party, that it seemed threat- 
ened with absolute extinction. Wise and 
thoughtful men were not without fears that 
Patriotism, in respect to a large part of our 
population at least, was sinking into her last 
iron slumber, if she had not actually been 
arrayed in her death-robes. But the me- 
morable 13th of April, 1861, put to flight 
that delusion. The balls that struck upon 
Sumter did a much more potent work than 
they had bargained for; for, besides achiev- 
ing an inglorious triumph over a handful of 

brave, but defenceless, men, who were on the 
eve of starvation, they turned the heart of 
the whole loyal part of the nation into steel. 
Patriotism had now no longer a dubious ex- 
istence. Quick as the lightning, she mul- 
tiplied herself into a host of bright angels, 
who were going to and fro, delivering les- 
sons upon our perils and duties, and inspir- 
ing courage and hope. I do not mean to 
intimate that this Seminary had ever been 
indifferent to the interests of the country— 
she stands too near the spot where Washing- 
ton commanded, and Mercer fell,* to be 
readily suspected of that—but until now 
there has never been any great occasion to 
put her to the test; and, since the occasion 
has come,—thanks toa gracious Providence, 


ping out of her sphere, but by being a unit 
for the country’s unity; especially by send- 
ing forth mature thoughts, well-considered 
and weighty arguments, bearing upon the 
crisis, for the nation to digest and apply. 
Patriotism, bold, earnest, effective, but yet 
thoughtful and forbearing, has inscribed her 
name on the walls, even the very door-posts 
of this Seminary; and, in her light, well 
may the whole country see light and rejoice. 

But a painful question here forces itself 
upon me—How is it that so large a number 
who have been educated here, with whom 
many of us have taken sweet counsel, and 
some of whom we have all delighted to 
honour, have identified themselves with 
an enterprise designed to lay waste this 
goodly inheritance which our fathers be- 


well, and they have had a place in my heart 
so long, that I could not, if I would, answer 
this question in any other spirit than that 
of the most enlarged charity. The thought, 
which I am sure it is most grateful for us 
to indulge, is, that many of. them have just 
silently bowed to influences which they 
could not control; and that, when the 
external pressure comes to be withdrawn, 
we shall find that, though they have been 
in the Rebellion, they have not been of it. 
And then again, in respect to the large 
numbers who, we know, have assumed an 
attitude of declared hostility to the Govern- 
ment, who needs be told of the blinding 
influence of circumstances; of the mighty 
power of hereditary prejudices, of social and 
domestic relationships, of long-established 
associations, of the eloquence of statesmen, 
of the general current of example, of the 
pleas of imagined self-interest, to render 
both the intellectual and moral vision so 
confused that good and evil shall seem to 
have changed places? Who of us can be 
certain that an influence which has been so 
universal, would not have included himself 
among its victims, if he had come within its 
range? Iam not attempting to make out a 
justification of our brethren for having fallen 
into this mad and desolating current; for 
that my conscience would not allow me to 
do; but I submit it to you whether there is 
not that in their circumstances which should 
at least qualify our censure. As for those 
who have not only been educated here, but 
have been born and had their home in the 
North, and are perfectly conversant with 
Northern manners, and institutions, and 
influences, and yet have pronounced anathe- 
mas upon us in their pulpits,—strengthen- 
ing the popular delusion that the heart of 
the whole North never rests from breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter against the 
South,—it would be too much to ask for 
them any large measure of indulgence; and 
yet is it not better to study them as an 
anomalous specimen of the workings of 
human nature, than to reciprocate their 
abuse and crimination? I confess there is 
not a fact in the whole history of the 
Church that confounds me more than that 
our Southern brethren should, with such 
apparent cordiality and unanimity, have 
lent themselvea to this unnatural rebellion; 
and yet, I say again, if we obey the dictates 
of wisdom, we shall forbear all bitter and 


The memorable battle of Princeton was fought 
within a few hundred yards of the site of the Sem- 


inary. 


cussed was, that “this Institution (Prince- 


—she does her work nobly ;—not by step-. 


queathed tous? I know many of them so. 


hostile demonstrations, and shall hold our- 
selves ready to resume fraternal relations 
with them whenever Providence shall open 
the way for it. Or, if that day should never 
come, we shall go down to our graves in a 
‘brighter light, and leave a better example 
to those who come after us, if, while we 
have been true to our country, we have 


never cast needless reproaches upon our 


mistaken brethren.” 


‘The Hand of God with the Black 
Race,” is the title of a discourse de- 
livered before the Pennsylvania Coloniza- 
tion Society, by the Rev. Alexander T. 
McGill, D D., Professor in the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. We 
are aware that some injustice is done to an 
author by insulated quotations, and yet we 
venture on one from this able and inter- 
esting discourse, by one of our honoured 
Professors : 

“Slavery itself is no school. It only 
degrades and destroys the children of men. 
Even the chosen race of Israel, who went 
down to Egypt, with a cultivation which 
the second man in the kingdom was not 
ashamed to own and introduce to the court 
of Pharaoh, could not endure the servitude 
of three generations after Joseph, without 
sinking so low as to hug their chains and 
reproach their deliverer, and carry with 
them, in their exodus, a spirit so besotted 
as to require nearly half a century of time 
in the wilderness, to fit them for Canaan. 
Look at slavery by itself in Africa. No 
where else on the globe has it had the same 
time and chance to work out its own legiti- 
mate results. There, pre eminently, it is 
the patriarchal institution; and proves what 
it can do to complete the family, and give 
the structure of society a solid basis, md a 
beautiful gradation. There it is, th the 
King of Dahomey first rung the clanges, 
which have been so eloquently repeated at 
Charleston and New Orleans, that the social 
fabric is not perfect, without a substratum 
of involuntary bondage, a pedestal of living 
souls, to be bought and sold for ever, like 
the beasts of burden. Fetish idolatry, can- 
nibal cruelty, the horrid barracoon, the 
stifling middle passage, the anguish of out- 
raged humanity, without one pang of pity 
in the human breast, are but a portion of 
the fruits which slavery of itself confers 
upon the civilization of men. 

„Give it, if you please, a better opportu- 
nity than its own heathen parentage at 
home; transfer it to a Christian community, 
without imparting to it Christian culture, 
and see if centuries of experiment will not 
leave the slave as degraded as ever, and the 
master himself a monster of selfish, cruel, 
and impure desires. The history of Jama- 
ica will give us proof. In the course of 
the first three hundred years of its history, 
about half of which there was Spanish rule, 
and the other half English, the masters, 
whether Spanish or English, conceived it 
to be incompatible with the relation of sla- 
very to give the blacks any religious instruc- 
tion. At the end of this period, eight huu- 
dred thousand slaves had been imported 
into that island from Africa, and not one- 
half this number could then be counted; 
more than half the number, from time to 
time, had sunk beneath the lash of cruelty. 
The rigours of bondage were too hard, even 
for the prolific increase of a serving race. 
When slavery is ‘under tutors and gover- 
nors till the time appointed,’ asin Egypt of 
old, it multiplies its people with prodigious 
increase. And wherever it is bonded for 


tury, and Cuba of this, it perishes with its 
victims, as if the God that made us could 
not bear the sight of it beneath his heavens. 
Thirty insurrections in Jamaica occurr 
the lapse of one hundred and forty 
scarcely a vestige of Christianity 
even among the whites, and they blacks 
themselves were worse than m 
Africans at home. I speak ffom my own 
knowledge,’ said Mr. Edwards, (historian 
of the West Indies,) from his place in the 
House of Commons, ‘when I say they are 
cannibals, and that instead of listening to a 
missionary, they would certainly eat him.’ 
When the British mind was at length awa- 
kened earnestly to tho calls of humanity 
and decency, in dealing with this depend- 
ency, and did send the Christian mission- 
ary, the rancour of those English masters 
became furious, tore down the chapels with 
violence, and persecuted the man of God, 
as if he had come with the torch of the 
incendiary, instead of the redeeming light 
of the gospel. Such was slavery, even in 
the bosom of Christendom, when left to 
work out its own ‘times’ and events. 

„But now, on the other hand, look ‘at 
the trial of immediate emancipation, with- 
out preparing the slave for freedom, by the 
education for which the purpose of God 
brought him here, a savage in chains. 
Would you prefer to see him attaining 
‘liberty and equality’ by himself, without 
mixture of blood, on the soil which he had 
tilled for generations, by the sweat of his 
brow and the lash of his overseer? Look 
at Hayti, where the fetters of slavery were 
broken off at once, by the Constituent As- 
sembly of France. In less than half a cen- 
tury her industry and commerce-were anni- 
hilated; the Sabbath, the family, and the 
school were abolished; the missionaries of 
the cross—Baptist, Methodist, and Episco- 
palian—were expelled, with bitter persecu- 
tion; thousands of free blacks from the 
United States, almost as many as have gone 
to Liberia since its origin, in less than 
twenty years had sunk to the same besotted 
level; and at length a despot was enthroned, 
with barbaric pomp, and remorseless tyran- 
ny, and the worship of devils for his creed, 
until the whole community seemed to touch 
the bottom of a degradation, as foul and 
hideous as ever had been revealed in the 
land of their African fathers. We hail 
with gladness a revolution for the better 
which has lately occurred; but the annals 
of Hayti have already given the indelible 
lesson, that a republic of black men erected 
at once, by an unschooled and unprepared 
emancipation, is but a pilloried equality, 
set up for a gazing-stock and a scorn among 
the nations of the earth. 3 

“But would you prefer to see him attain 
liberty and equality in the home of his mas- 
ter; to see the dominant and the subjugated 
races remain upon the same soil, with the 
same immunities of social, civil, aad politi- 
cal rights, and, of course, amalgamation, 
like that of the Norman and the Saxon 
races, which has invariably followed this 
blending of people, however opposite the 
original stocks? Look at Mexico, where 
the proud Castilian, the subjugated Indian, 
and the barbarous African slave, were all 
made free and equal just about one genera- 
tion, or thirty-two years ago, by a single 
decree, to meet what was considered ‘a 
military necessity.’ More than half of the 
whole population is already mixed blooded; 
and just as amalgamation advances, degra- 
dation deepens; anarchy prevails; laws, 
constitutions, and the ballot-box are a 
mockery; wave after wave of military des- 
potism has left that Republic, of more than 
eight million souls, on the fairest region 
under heaven, for the acquisition of wealth 
and glory, without money, without credit, 
without commerce, without union, without 
religion, until at length the ambition of 
Spain herself seeks to remand the abject 
people to their old repudiated thraldom. 

„These are some providential indications 
beside us, that neither slavery perpetuated 
for its own sake, nor slavery abolished, be- 
fore its subjects are educated for freedom, 
will comport with the determination of God 
our Maker, in ‘the times before appointed,’ 
for the African people in these United 
States. It is slavery at school which he 
intends, in allowing slavery at all in such a 
nation as this—at.school, for a limited time 
to be measured by the bondmen’s own sus- 
ceptibilities—at school, in the bosom of 
that Christian civilization which speaks the 
English language aud its idioms of regu- 
lated liberty—at school, with an obligation 
on the masters to be their teachers, and to 


hasten the tuition—at school, for all the 


perpetuity, as in Janiaica of the last cen- 
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world besides to follow this tutelage; not 
with a similar oppression as in these North- 
ern States, which makes the freedman de- 
spised among freemen, as long as he differs 
in colour; nor yet with an alloy of the 
dominant race, which his constitution re- 
pels, and his prejudice abhors; but with 


that inevitable exodus from the house of | 


bondage to a land that is their own, which 
colonization proposes to guide and furnish, 
and succour and defend.’ 


“A Discourse on the Death of the Late 
George W. Bethune, D.D. By William 
J. R. Taylor, D.D.” 

This is a worthy memorial of one who 
recently died deeply lamented. The cha- 
racter and standing of Dr. Bethune were 
widely known and appreciated, and Dr. 
Taylor, his successor in the Third Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Philadelphia, has 
affectionately commemorated his worth as 
an accomplished scholar, a rare preacher, 
and a genial, devoted, and pious man. 
We pass over all this, to make an extract 
illustrative of a peculiarity of Dr. Bethune, 
to which the captious were disposed to 
make exception: 

There were periodical episodes in the 
ministerial life of Dr. Bethune which are 
not unworthy a place at this point of our 
review of his career. Twice in each year, 
in the blooming spring, and in the early 
fall, he was accustomed to leave his pulpit 
and studies, for recreation amid the wilds 
of distant forests. His mental and physical 
tendencies rendered this a necessity for him, 
not in the way of mere amusement, but to 
recreate his languid spirits, or his exhausted 
frame, after months of toilsome study and 
public labours. Some people have little 
more idea of the need of recreation for a 
clergyman, than for the tireless engine. 
But many a good man has been sadly mis- 
interpreted who sought to refresh his frame, 
not in the haunts of enfeebling fashion, but 
in the primeval woods, by the side of purl- 
ing brooks, and on the banks or waves of 
shimmering lakes, where the wild deer is 
his friend, and the finny spoil make his 
food, and the heavens are the canopy above 
his bed of leaves and boughs, and the earth 
is his temple. With a very few chosen 
friends, Dr. Bethune loved to frequent these 
scenes; and I have no doubt that his forest 
experiences aided to preserve that valuable 
life, which, but for this relief, long ago, and 
just as suddenly as now, might have been 
sacrificed to the incessant toil of an over- 
worked brain. Let me now tell you, on the 
best of testimony, that some of the most 
delightful proofs of his ardent piety, and 
some of the most useful passages of his 
life were connected with these pilgrimages. 
His pocket Bible and his little Greek Tes- 
tament were always with him, although 
almost every other book was left behind. 
Wherever he went, he found time, first for 
private devotion alone under the shadow of 
some retired tree, and then he would come 
back to worship God with his little family 
of foresters, at their camp or teat. Invari- 
ably he sought the spiritual and temporal 


benefit not only of his companions, but of 


the poor woodsmen and fishermen and their 
families in the wilderness. On Sabbaths 
he would preach to them, sometimes stand- 
ing on the stump of a tree, or on a rock 
for a pulpit, while in plain words, and with 
illustrations from scenes around them, he 
made the truth simple and pungent to his rude 
audiences. Often has he taken fatiguing 
journeys on foot, in rough wagons, in rickety 
boats, and through storms, to minister in 
the name of his dear Master, to console the 
sick, to baptize the child, and to preach 
the gospel to the poor, who were as sheep 
without a shepherd. 
Maine, away up in the Canadas, and the 


remoter British Provinces, hundreds of 


miles from home, his name was familiar, 


and his services were welcomed by those 


neglected souls. Such was his influence 


over them for good, that I have been told 
that in one place their employers said they | 


would rather pay the entire expenses of his 
journeying to and from them, than to lose 
the benefit of his presence for those two or 
three weeks. At another place in Canada, 
an old missionary, who, before he knew 
him, had made some disparaging remarks 
respecting his forest life, heard him preach, 
and then came to him, apologizing for what 
he had said before, and declared that in 
that brief visit Dr. Bethune had acquired 
more influence over these people than he 
himself had gained in all his work among 
them. 

„Thus, he was truly a missionary in his 
travels. He was ‘the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness,’ and heralding the king- 
dom and the Son of God. And so, too, did 
he more than fulfil his own modest declara- 
tions respecting his love for this recreation: 
‘I trust that I have drunk enough of the 
old angler’s spirit, not to let such pastime 
break in upon better things; but, on the 
other hand, I have worked the harder from 
thankfulness to Him who taught the brook 
to wind with musical gurglings, as it rolls 
on to the great sea.” And so again did he 
obey his own advice to the pilgrim student: 


‘Nor should he forget the best of books in 


his pocket, and a few well-chosen jewels of 
truth, to give away as he enjoys the simple 
fare of some upland cottage, or chats with 
the secluded inmates, during the soft twi- 
light, before he asks a blessing upon the 
household for the night.’* 


%, The most pormanent result of bis essays to do 
by the wayside, was the establishment of a 
church at the Thousand Islands, on the shore of 
Alexandria Bay, in the river St. Lawrence. The 
good Doctor became so ardently enlisted in behalf 
of the neglected population of that vicinity, that 
he raised the funds for the erection of a suitable 
church edifice, which he afterwards dedicated to 
the service of Almighty God. This also occurred 
during his ministry in the Third Church of Phila- 
delphia, whose very generous contributions greatly 
aided the benevolent action of their beloved pas- 
tor. The Pennsylvania Seaman’s Friend Society 
also owes its origin to Dr. Bethune, and was or- 
ganized in his own church edifice.” 


A MODEL CHURCH. 


NDER this title the New York Observer 
gives an account of the new church 
in Lexington Avenue, which has been late- 
ly built. We copy it, because we wish to 
direct attention to one or two things in 
which this church has shown great wisdom. 
1. A manse has been built with, and near 
the church. 2. Small pews, to be let at 
cheap rates, are provided, and yet are placed 
where those occupying them may hear read- 
ily. 3. Economy and tastefulness have 
been combined. We commend the descrip- 
tion of our cotemporary to those who are 
building churches, either in the city or 
country. 3 
“We have just been visiting a new and 
beautiful house of worship in Lexington 
Avenue, corner of Forty sixth street, in 
this city. The Rev. Mr. Sanderson is the 
pastor. This congregation removed from 
Stanton street with the march of popula- 
tion up town. The house is Norman 
Gothic, with stained-glass windows, a gal- 
lery across the end of the church, seats for 
six hundred persons, and pews along the 
wall, made for three persons each, so that 
a small family may have a pew at a very 
low rent. The whole appearance of the 
house, within and without, is not only 
highly creditable to Mr. J. Correja, the 
architect, but even more to the judgment 
and energy of the congregation, which has 
planted and reared this edifice in a grow- 
ing and important section of the city, and 
fitted it up so completely so to leave no- 
thing to be desired in beauty or conveni- 
ence. In the rear of the church is a neat 
and commodious parsonage, three stories 
high, in style corresponding with the 
church, and meeting all the wants of the 
pastor. We have called this a model 
church, because it is just such an enter- 
prise as we would admire to see repeated 
over and over again, till the whole island 
is studded with them—tasteful, beautiful, 


In the forests of 
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convenient, and economical churches, with 
parsonages adjoining, furnishing pews to 
people in moderate circumstances at moder- 
ate rates, and the whole air and appearance 
so inviting, that all Christian people will 
find themselves at home, and gratified by 
the associations.” 


— is 
—_ 


ARRIVAL The Rev. Dr. Wadsworth, 
formerly of Philadelphia, arrived in San 
Francisco on the 21st of May, and entered 
immediately upon his duties as the pastor 
of Calvary church. 


= 


ELTOTrIOx.— The General Assembly of 
the Free Church of Scotland, at its meet- 
ing in May, elected the Rev. Dr. Candlish 
bs of New College, Edinburgh. The 
only competitor of Dr. Candlish for this 
office, was the Rev. Dr. James Buchannan, 
of Edinburgh, well known as one of the 
leading men of the Free Church, and as 
one of the present faculty of New College. 
At the same time the assembly filled the 
chair of Eccesiastical History in the Iusti- 
tation by the election of the Rev. Robert 
Rainy, at the present time minister of the 
Free High Church, Edinburgh, and one 
who is spoken of as a man of rare gifts 
and promise. He was elected by a ma- 
jority of a few votes over the Rev. Islay 
Burns, of Dundee, who is the brother 
of the well-known missionary in China, 
and successor of Robert MoCheyne in Free 
St. Peter’s, Dundee. 


LETTER FROM Way YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


A Ride up the North River—Historical Localit ies 
The Highlands—The Storm King and his Neigh- 
bours—A Storm in the Mountains—Lakes and 
Villas—Newburg. 

New York, June, 1862. 
Messrs. Editors—On Wednesday evening at 
five o’clock I found myself moving from the 

Chambers’ street station, on the cars of the 

Hudson River Railroad, bound for the High- 

lands, Newburg, and parts adjacent. Many 

of your readers have journeyed up the valley 
of the Hudson, and more of them have not. 

I ask the latter class to accompany me, and 

take a rapid look at persons and things in that 

direction. 3 
This railroad is well named, for it rarely 

diverges from the river whose name it bears, 

and indeed often occupies a line quite within 
the river’s bed, from which it, in very many 
places, cuts off portions of water—now consid- 
erable bays, and again long narrow strips of 
shore water, forming them into lakes and 
ponds. In many of these ponds and tiny lakes 
you see pleasure-boats, belonging to the gen- 
tlemen whose country-seats extend down to 
the water; and some of the larger bays thus 
cut off from the river are used for mooring 
sloops and other sailing vessels. New York 
wealth has already glided far.up the Hudson, 
and selecting the most desirable spots for cot- 
tages and villas, has expended much money 
and taste in rearing country-seats, and em- 
bellishing nature with the art of the landscape 
gardener. Many of these are truly elegant 
and tasteful—somp with more, some with less 
extensive grounds. Buta dash past these at- 
tractive localities in a rail car does not give 
opportunity of description, and we must leave 
such details for a more leisprely excursion. 
This ride, however, carries us through many 
scenes, and past many points of historical in- 
terest. Here is Tarrytown, near to which the 
incorruptible patriots— Van Wert, Paulding, 
and Williams—arrested Major Andre, the 

British spy. Here, in Westchester county, is 

the “neutral ground,” in which so many ad- 

ventures occurred whilst the British lay in 

New York, and Washington’s forces occupied 

the Highlands, and which the graphic pen of 

Cooper has rendered so interesting, in his story 

of The Spy.” 
Here, we rush past Verplanck’s Point, where 

the traitor Arnold embarked to go on board 
the Vulture, after the detection of his treason. 

As we advance higher up the river, the High- 

lands begin to rise in the distance, and, after 

passing Peekskill, we soon plunge in amongst 
them. The rugged and irregular mountains 
that bear this name, are a continuation of the 

Blue Ridge of Virginia, and the South Moun- 

tain of Pennsylvania, and they are here broken 

into numerous and rugged spurs and peaks, 
that rise with a wild and magnificent irregu- 
larity, imparting peculiar grandeur to the 

view. The river, which below sweeps on in a 

broad, majestic channel, here and there ex- 

panding into a lake, as at Tappaan sea, is sud- 
denly contracted, at the Highlands, to a narrow 
stream. Its depth, however, is very great, 
compensating, in the matter of discharging its 
waters, for its contracted width. | 

We reached the Highlands at about seven 

o’clock, and they, perbaps, never presented a 

grander spectacle. The Storm King” (as 

N. P. Willis bas designated the one formerly 

known as “ Butler Hill,”) wore a turban of 

intensely black cloud; and a thunder-storm 
was sweeping over the rugged heights, and 
drenching the deep and variegated dells. And 
what with the play of lightning amid the 
gloomy clouds, and against the dark green 
sides of the stalwart hills, the rush of our 
moving train awaking echoes that hushed the 
thunder—plunging now through the sombre 
„deep cuts,” and now through the rayless 
tunnel—then emerging to catch some new and 
imposing view of these giant hills, and of the 
river, lashing their rocky base with its now 
excited waves; it was a moment and a scene 
well adapted to impress the mind with the 
wonders of nature, and the triumphs of art. 

But the vast panorama has swept by—the 

echoed shriek of the locomotive reverberates 

along the hills—the train stops—it is Fishkill 

Landing; and yonder, across the river, now 

expanded again to a broad, lake-like surface, 

is the beautiful little city of Newburg, rising, 
like Algiers, from the margin of the water up 
the side of a hill, so as to present a most pleas- 
ing spectacle to the approaching beholder. 

The storm and approaching darkness preven- 

ted any observation of the place this day. We 

will have more to say of it as we return. 
After sharing the kind hospitality of the 

Rev. Dr. McCarrell, we next day proceeded in 

his company to the meeting of the Associate 

Reformed Synod of New York, at the ancient 

church of Little Britain, seven miles from 

Newburg. As I happen to know that a corres- 

pondent has furnished you with an account of 

the meeting of this body, I shall say little of 
its proceedings; but in my next may say some- 
thing of its personnel—of the interesting spot 
where it convened—of Newburg—of Washing- 
ton’s headquarters, and of some other locali- 
ties rendered classic by their associations. 

For the present adieu. 

NESHANOCK. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A PASTOR INSTALLED. 


Messrs. Editors—The last Thursday in 
May was an interesting day to the church 
in Schellsburg, Pennsylvania. The scat- 
tered flock was gathered into their pleasant 
sanctuary, and received one of the Saviour’s 
ascension gifts, in the person of the Rev. 
William Prideaux, at that time installed as 
their pastor.. A member of the Presbytery 
of Carlisle presided on the occasion; the 
Rev. W. A. Fleming, late of Lewiston, 
Illinois, preached the sermon and delivered 
the charge to the pastor; the Rev. D. D. 
Clark, of the Presbytery of Huntingdon, 
who served the Schellsburg church during 
a pleasant and successful pastorate of six 
years, in the early part of his ministry, 
delivered the charge to the congregation. 
Mr. Prideaux enters on his labours under 
pleasant and encouraging circumstances. 
May he long be spared to this little flock, 


and be wise in winning souls to Christ. 
R. F. 8. 


ASSOCIATE REFORMED SYNOD OF 
NEW IK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THR PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Messrs. Editors—This body held- its an- 
nual meeting at Little Britain Church, 
Orange county, New York, on the 19th 
and 20th insts. It was opened with a very 
impressive and appropriate sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. McNulty. The Rev. Alexander 
Adam was chosen Moderator, and the Rev. 
R. Howard Wallace, Clerk. 

This body is composed of that part of 
the Associate Reformed Synod of New 
York which did not approve of the Basis 
of Union between the Associate Reformed 
Church and the Associate Presbyterian 
Church, which resulted in the formation 
of the United Presbyterian Church whose 
General Assembly met at Pittsuurg, Penn- 
sylvania, in May. The ministers and 
churches who declined joining in the union 
are understood to have done so chiefly be- 
cause they deemed that, in the said union, 
the Associate Reformed Church made the 
largest surrender of her peculiarities, and 
those peculiarities which, as they allege, 
made her a more liberal and catholic body. 
They look upon the movement as a step 
backward, in regard to those restrictions 
and prejudices which pertained rather to 
the old country than to America, and to 
which they desired not to be in subjection. 

A large amount of routine business was 

transacted, such as is usual in Synods, and 
there was offe item that elicited much in- 
terest, viz: the matter involving the pro- 
perty of the Associate Reformed Synod of 
New York, including the building, funds, 
and library of the Theological Seminary at 
Newburg. 
- The venerable Dr. McCarrell, Professor 
of Theology in the Seminary, (and the only 
Professor,) remained with the body, the 
meeting of which we are describing, whilst 
a majority of the members of the old Asso- 
ciate Reformed Synod went into the United 
Presbyterian Church. The property being 
in possession of the Trustees elected by the 
body to which the Professor adhered, the 
other body—that which joined the union— 
brought suit, and the single judge before 
whom the case was tried decided in their 
favour. Whether there will be further 
litigation or not, is not certain; but the 
Synod which met at Little Britain seem to 
think that a great wrong has been done 
them, in being deprived of property which 
they contend was given for a specific pur- 
pose, and which they contend has been 
diverted, by this decision, from that pur- 
pose. Between parties to such a dispute, 
it is not for a partially informed looker-on 
to decide; and we only mention it as a 
part of the history of this meeting. 

A delegate from this body, the Rev. R. 
Howard Wallace, had appeared on the floor 
of the General Assembly of the Old-school 
Presbyterian Church, and made an inter- 
esting address, which was published in the 
Presbyterian, to which the Moderator of the 
Assembly made a very cordial and appro- 
priate response, which, through some inad- 
vertence or miscarriage of the report, was 
not published. At the meeting which be- 
gan on the 19th inst. the Rev. Dr. D. X. 
Junkin, Commissioner from the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, ap- 
peared, and was most cordially and frater- 
nally received. Being introduced to the 
Synod by the Moderator, Dr. Junkin spoke 

nearly as follows: | 


‘© Moderator and Brethren—As their ap- 
pointed commissioner, I bring you the Chris- 
tian and fraternal salutations of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. I feel it to be a privi- 
lege to tender to this Synod assurances of 
the fellowship of the body which I represent, 
and of our cordial desire for your welfare. 
I could not have been delegated to perform 
this pleasant duty to any body of ministers 
and elders in whose history, principles, 
polity, and prospects I have a deeper sym- 
pathy, than to a Synod of the Associate 
Reformed Church. Indeed, in coming to 
visit a portion of that Church, I feel as if I 
had come to repose for a season upon the 
bosom of my mother. Born, baptized, and 
reared within her pale, the arrangements of 
Providence, rather than any disapproval of 


her principles and polity, have separated me 


from her, and placed me in another branch 
of the great Presbyterian family. And 
whilst I love the Church whose representa- 
tive I am to you, with deep devotion, the 
Associate Reformed Church possessed my 
earliest affection, and I love her still. Her 
name awakens the holiest and tenderest 
memories of my childhood; and so long as 


the memory of beloved parents lingers round 


my heart—so long as my earlier religious 

impressions are unforgotten, her ministry 

and membership shall be dear. Indeed, a 

1 portion of my kindred still adhere to 
er. 


And ſor my friends, and brethren's sake, 
Peace be in thee, I'II say; 
And for the house of God, the Lord, 
I'll seek thy good alway.’ 


I was present in the General Assembly 
when your delegate was received, and ten- 
dered your salutations; and I can assure 
you that no other body was more handsome- 
ly represented, and no delegate more cordi- 
ally received. Our systems are indeed so 
much alike, that, like twins, they are often 
taken one for the other. Looking back to 
a common ecclesiastical ancestry; claiming 
a common inheritance in the glorious me- 
mory of the men who, amid the glens and 
moors of North Britain, stood for Christ’s 
crown and covenant, despite the curses of a 


Charles, and the clamour of a Claverhouse; 


and of the men who, in the beleaguered walls 
of Derry, or on the banks of the Boyne, 
stood and struck for the Protestant religion, 
and the world’s liberty; holding the same 
Confession of Faith, the same church gov- 
ernment, though in separate external or- 
ganizations, we are one in principle, and 
have the unity of the Spirit, in the bond of 
peace. We claim in common, too, the 
great name of a Mason, and that of the 
Grays, the Dickeys, the Riddles, and the 
Kerrs. I believe in the holy Catholic 
Church, and the communion of saints, and 
I rejoice in being the medium of conveying 
to the Church of my birth, from the Church 
of my adoption, the heart-felt utterance of 
that communion. As our common object is 
to glorify God in the salvation of his chosen, 
it may not be uninteresting to you, if I 
shall briefly recite the schemes by which 
our Church is striving to spread that gospel 
and order which you and we hold in com- 
mon. 


Dr. Junkin then described the several 
Boards of the Presbyterian Church, and 
explained the aim and mode of operation 
of each; and reminded the Synod that the 
Board of Publication was effectively propa- 
gating that sacred literature in which ad/ 
Presbyterians have a common interest, and 
bespoke their kind consideration of that 
Board. And after a renewal of kind as- 
surances for himself and his Church, con- 
cluded. 

The Rev. J. D Gibson, acting as Mode- 
rator pro tem, responded on behalf of the 
Synod, giving the assurance that it was a 
source of peculiar pleasure to all the mem- 
bers of Synod, that they bad been permitted 
to welcome Dr. Junkin as a delegate from 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. He said: 

„We have heard your address with deep 
interest, and most cordially reciprocate every 
expression of Christian sympathy and love 
which you have borne to us from your 
Assembly. Although we are nuwerically 


small, we do not envy your body because it 
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is large, but rejoice in all its greatness and 
prosperity. e are united with you in 
faith, in symbols, in spirit, and in our 
Master's work. The Christian and ecclesi- 
astical correspondence, now for the first 
time fully established between us, is a prac- 
tical illustration of one of the great princi- 


recent struggles and trials, it being our 
desire to see the followers of Christ, in all 
the orthodox, evangelical churches, brought 
into a closer relationship, and more intimate 
communion with each other. We appreci- 
ate the words of good cheer which you have 

ken to us. 
thus happily established, remain undisturb- 


rest upon you, an 
represent.“ 
. After the Moderator had concluded, the 
Rev. William Ferrie, of New York city, 
made some remarks reciprocating the sen- 
timents of the Commissioner from the As- 
sembly, and stated that in New Brunswick 
and the other British Provinces he had 
met the colporteurs of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, and that they, and 
the volumes they sold and distributed, were 
warmly welcomed, and did extensive good. 
The Rev. Dr. Robert H. Wallace follow- 
ed in a warm and eloquent address, expla- 
natory of the position occupied by the 
Synod, and expressive of the fraternal sen- 
timents which they entertained towards the 


satisfaction upon receiving their delegate. 
The proceedings of this bod were mark- 
ed by great harmony and courtesy, and by 
very decided ability in their discussions, 
both on the part of ministers and ruling 
elders. General A. C. Niven and James 
W. Miller, Esq., amongst the elders, took 
an able and prominent part. 
| SPECTATOR. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CAPTAIN T. R. HAINES, 


Upon information of the death of Tho- 
mas R. Haines, of Newark, New Jersey, 
Captain Ist New Jersey Cavalry, who was 
killed at Harrisonburg, Virginia, the Clio- 
sophie Society, in the College of New Jer- 
sey, adopted the following minute: 


sad event which has deprived our fraternity 
of an honoured brother, the class of 57 of 
a promising member, the College of a talented 
alumnus, the legal profession of a young man 
of eminent prospects, and our country of an 
eager defender and a brave soldier 
Resolved, That as a token of our sympathy, 
these resolutions be communicated to his 
afflicted family; and further, that they be 
published in the Newark Advertiser, Phila. 


delphia — and also in the Presbyterian. 


enrRyY R. Hatt, 
Martrtuew B. Lownn, Committee, 


G. Le Fevre Simonson, 


— — 


For the Presbyterian. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


MORE MEN WANTED—MORE TO BE SENT OUT. 


More men should be sent out to India, 
if we would keep up the present staff of 
labourers in that field—to say nothing of 
enlarging our missionary force in a country 
where many more men are greatly needed. 
More men should be sent to Siam, if we 


as are now on the ground, and thus carry 
commence efforts for the Cochin Chinese, 
in Siam. And what shall be said of China? 
The 70,000,000 of Chinese who may be 


from our Church, and perhaps a score of 
men from all branches of the Church. 


number of square miles as Ohio, has a 
population of over 26,000,000, and probably 
a dozen of missionaries, including our five 
brethren in Ningpo. The province of 
Shantung, about as large as Virginia, has 
29,000,000 of souls, and less than half a 
score of missionaries, including our three 
brethren in Tung-chow. In many pro- 


lies just opposite our country, across the 


years have called our earnest attention to 
its people. Ought we not to send every 
man there, who is qualified for the work, 
and who is willing to go? Among the 
Japanese we have one good man, and in all 
there are about half a dozen missionaries. 
We say nothing now of Africa, nor of South 
America, except that in both these fields of 
labour more men are needed. Few, indeed, 
are the labourers. Earnest is the call for 
prayer to the Lord of the harvest. : 

A few brethren ask our Church to send 
them out. Of those referred to in the 
Annual Report as under appointment, it is 
now ascertained that some will be prevented 
from going abroad, and others will be de- 
layed, by reasons not referring to the Board; 
but others will be ready to. go at the proper 
time. Within the next two or three months 
it is expected that one of these brethren 
will be sent to Japan, two to China, one to 
India; and perhaps others will be ready to 
be sent in the same period, or at a not much 
later day. We are glad and thankful that 
some new men are to be sent out. 

But we earnestly wish our Christian 
friends to understand the case, just as it 
stands. The usual sources of income— 
leaving here out of view certain large gifts 


collections of the churches, as these have 
been made of late years, do not justify the 
Committee in sending out a single new man; 
they are not even adequate to the support 
of the missions in their existing force. 
See what is stated on this subject in the 
Annual Report. | 

Why, then, do the Committee send out 
more men? Why incur the risk of debt? 
Why venture beyond the actual gifts of the 
churches? 
questions directly, let us ask our Christian 
brethren to place themselves in the Mission 
House, in the room of the Executive Com- 
mittee. There let them consider for whom 
it is that this Committee acts. It is for 
200,000 followers of the Lord Jesus in our 
churches, most of them in comfortable 
worldly circumstances, many of them pos- 
sessing wealth, while very many have given 


‘but little, and some of them nothing, in 


aid of this cause. It is further for the 
venerable chief court of our Church, whose 
expressed judgment is that we are called 
upon, „in the exercise of a more liberal 
benevolence, and a higher faith, to send 
forth these new labourers.” Then, still 
standing in the Committee room, let our 
brethren look out on the perishing millions; 
let them listen to the calls of Providence; 
let them ponder the eternal destinies of 
themselves and their fellow-men; let them 
try to see and to hear the blessed Saviour, 
as he also beholds his people in this land, 


his fold from these missionary lands—and 
then let our brethren judge concerning the 
duty of the Executive Committee.. For 
this once, if never again, the members of 
this Committee have felt constrained to go 
forward. We cannot but hope and believe 


that their course in this respect will be ap- 
proved; yes, and that it will be justified by 


ples for which we have contended in our 


May our correspondence, 


ed, and the blessing of our covenant God 
the body which you. 


Presbyterian Church, and of their great 


Resolved, That we are pained to hear of the 


would efficiently occupy a field well open to 
our Church, and one in which we might at 
once employ three times as many labourers - 
on better the work among the Siamese, aud 
Cambodians, and Laos, who are accessible 


How many men ought to be sent there? 


reached from Canton have now four men 


Cheh-kiang, a province of nearly the same 


vinces, there are no missionaries. China 


Pacific, and remarkable providences in late 


received last year—and especially the usual 


Instead of answering these 


and the others whom he must bring into 
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nt of the case might receive the particu- 


92 ‘OUR “MANS 3 
& 4 142 ts 1 


* 


Hos chen have I thenked our Heavenly 
Father for thie wos home, and blest the 


le us to.it! A plain, ab- 
brisk itis three stories bigh, 


and two. rooms: deep, with intermediate 


closéte on thé: second floor, and an exten- 


the rear. Underneath | 
Dulldiog there is a large, cool, 
adorns 


and 


ix the ‘side of the Kitchen. „ 
improvements have been made in 


of our parishioners, they have come into 
tle thanse tod; for the people have kindly 
thought that their pastor's family could 
appreciate things of this sort as well as 
themselves, and without stint of money 
have freely supplied them. Thus we have 


pendents from our ceilings, and brackets 


pleasant~piazsa 
the front, and another stretches 


the 
_ ity, and found their, way into the houses 


a 


from our walls, giving us light wherever 


we need it; and pipes have been intro- 
duced, performing a service more obscure, 
but, if possible, more grateful, bringing 3 
constant supply of the purest water into 
the house, and condacting‘the refuse, 
through subtersanead channels, into the 
distant sewers:of the city. 

In the rear of the house is our garden, 


longer, by nearly a whole city lot, than 


most’ gardens in town. Here we have 


grape vines, a cherry tree, pear trees, 
quince trees, grass plots, and flower-beds; 
afd many a luscious dessert for our table, 
aud morsel: for our friends, comes from this 

adden. Some good honest sweat of the 

ow falls on its soil, or ie forced out, in 
the shade of its pleasant shop, by the plane, 
and chisel, and saw. 

Our manse is hard by the ssnotuary, but 
not leaning agsinst it, as if neither could 
stand alone, nor #0 near as only to cast or 
receive a chilling shade. Over the inter- 
vening spage the two look at each other; 


day and night, each delighting in the 


other, and both enjoying the touches of 
nature that lie between. And it is really 
surprising how much there is to enjoy. 
Here are the early Shadblow and Dog- 
wood, the Spanish Chestnut, the Syringa, 
the Althea, the Azalea, the Snow-ball, the 
Laburnum, the Mulberry, and rarer and 
more; beautiful than all, the Purple Beech. 
Against the high lattice fence, towards the 
réar, are grapes of several varieties. Spring- 
ing up from openings in the grass, are the 
Hydrangea, the Peony, and the Honey- 
suckle; while on the side-wall of the house, 


roses of two or three kinds spread out their 
leaves and flowers to the morning sun. In 


front, shading the walk and the street, are 


trees of larger growth. But the glory of 
the manse—its outer glory—that which 
ly marks it among the houses of the 
ty—is the magnificent climber that 
2 itself over the piazza, and with its 


licate fingers and twining arms takes 


hold of the galvanized wires prepared for 
it, rising, in four coluntins of living beauty, 
to the very crown cornice of the front. It 
is the American Wisteria, (W. Furtescens, 
or Glycine Fartescens.) For almost a 
fertnight its pendant and waving purple 


flowers have been in the greatest profu- 


sion; clouds of blossoms, thousands and 
thousands of separate. bunches, exhaling 
their sweetness, attracting bees to their 
honey, and-the eyes of hundreds that pass, 


to their beauty. And soon all these flowers 


must wither and fall, but in their place 
will come a like profusion of green leaves, 
hundreds of branches, tempting little birds 
to sing and build among them, screening 
the whole front from the glare of the sun, 
and throwing a grateful shade into the 


very heart of the manse. 


And, after all, the heart is within. This 
cannot be opened to strangers, beyond a 


hint or two, that may possibly aid in form- 


ing and fixing the purpose of other people, 
to have manses for their pastors, and of 
pastors to have manses for their families. 
Here is our earthly home. We have had 
no occasion to move, since God sent us to 
labour here, and no desire to exchange it 
for any other home in the world. Here we 
have been fed with the finest of the wheat. 
Every room bears some mark of the generous 
love of our people, and every room, per- 
haps, has resounded with their voices; 
although they think, with us, that there 
are more delicate and righteous ways of 
meeting the wants of their pastor’s family 
than by donation visits, and do not, there- 
fore, pay them. This house has long been 
the scene of our toil and rest. From these 
doors we have gone forth to preach the gos- 
pel publicly, and from house to house, re- 


turning to them again, as a dove to her 


windows. Here we have wept and rejoiced 
together, for this has been the birth-place 
of our children; and the blessed Lord has 
made it consecrate in our affections by 
death. 

There is only one room in the manse of 
which I can fully speak. It is the quiet 
and cheerful study. Slowly the cases of 
books are filling its sides and niches, and 
surmounting the doors. May they never 
be less—they are meagre still. After an 
absence of a month in the summer, I have 
.often felt, on entering this room, like 
clapping my hands for joy. How pleasant 
to have this place for study, year after 
year! Here oil is beaten for the sanc- 
tuary. The monthly meetings of the Ses- 
sion are held here. Burdened sinners and 
sorrowing saints often come hither. It 
has been, I believe, the birthplace of souls. 
A thousand sacred associations gather 
around it, disturbed not a whit by the 
daily frolics of children, who love the 
place as dearly as I do, though not for the 
same reasons. 

I wish there were more manses; and 
this wish has found expression in these 
sentences and paragrapbs, more by half, I 
trow, than Messrs. Editors will permit. 
But I hope they will give me leave to add 
this only, that if I had called our manse a 
parsonage, I should have signed myself a 
parson of course; but writing from our 
manse, and about our manse, it remains for 
me to sign myself A Man. 


SIGNOR GAVAZZI. 


The British Ensign says:—‘ On Wedues- 
day we announced in the British Ensign the 


arrival of this extraordinary man once more 


in the metropolis; and it will be seen from 
our advertising columns that he is engaged 
to h at Westbourne Hall once next 
Lord's day. We greatly rejoice in bis pres- 
ence amongst us, and do trust that the all- 
im t errand on which he has come 
will be successful to the extent of his * 
modest wishes. Gavazzi was, above all 
Italians, worthy to fill the office of chaplain 
to Garibaldi. In that capacity he shone as 
a star of the first magnitude. Most nobly 
did he sustain the efforts of the glorious 
Liberator. No other two men in Italy are 
so worthy of their illustrious ancestors in 
the best days of the Republic.” 


| them 


greatly 
and still is, by sickness; but now u heavier 
stroke has fallen upon us. Death has claimed 


| ome of our number. The Rev. David McCay, 


whom we all highly esteemed as a man, as & 
minister, and as a presbyter, is now no longer 
resent with us. He has gone to his reward. 
this we recognise the hand of God, who 
doeth all things right and well—who acts as 
4 wovereign, and takes away those to whom 
be igave existence, just when aod where he 
leases. He was a native of Mifflin county, 
— uated at Jefferson College 
in the year 1838; took a regular ers, om 
¢ 


l course at Princeton, and was li 


reach the gospel by the Presbytery of Hunt- 
Ee in the spring of 1840. In the spring 
of 1842 he came within the bounds of this 
Presbytery, and preached t@the churches of 
Callensburg, Concord, and Bethesda. So ac- 
ceptable were his labours to these churches, 
that a call was made out for him with great 
unanimity, to become their pastor. This he 
and was ordained and installed by 
the — over them in September of the 
game year. - His faithful labours were crown- 
ed with such saccess, that in a few years it 
was thought advisable to divide the charge. 
Callensburg and Concord gave a call for all 
his time, and Presbytery released him from 
Bethesda. He now devoted all his time and 
energies, with untiring fidelity, to these church- 
es. God was pleased to crown his labours in 
them with most abundant success. Often 
large numbers were added to their member- 
ship, and on several occasions they were bless- 
ed with special refreshings. The Concord 
church doubtless, remember with inter- 
est the impressions made by a sermon he 
reached from the text, “Break up your 
allow ground, for it is time to seek the Lord, 
until he come and rain righteousness upon 
vou.“ Hosea x. 12. God seemed to give 
go to do. The members of the 
church were greatly revived. Many sinners 
were deeply convicted, and many more were 
added to the communion of the church at this 
time. These churches pros atly un- 
der his ministry to the very last of his labours 
among them. Little did either he, or they 
3 think, when he considered it his 
uty to go as chaplain to the 103d Regiment, 
to which his congregations cordially consent- 
ed, and with which many of the young men 
from his neighbourhood—in whom he felt 
the liveliest interest—had entered, that the 
separation would prove a final one. In ac- 
cepting the chaplaincy, be had no intention 
of breaking up the relation existing between 
himself an the people of his charge; hence 
he procured, at a liberal salary, a supply for 
seven or eight months. He intended to return 
about the close of May, on a visit to his peo- 
le, but was taken down with typhoid fever 
fore he accomplished his purpose, and was 
only able to reach his friends at Lewistown, 
where he died on the 4th of June, in the hopes 
of a glorious resurrection. Mrs. McCay was 
summoned to his bedside; but how sad the 
duty she found it necessary to perform, in 
conveying, at his own request, his remains, to 
lay them among the people of his charge, 
Be he had so faithfully served for a period 
of about twenty years. His friends remem- 
ber his hospitality, and the cordial greeting 
he was wont to give them when they entered 
the door of his house, which was always open 
for their reception. He also took great inter- 
est in the cause of education, as his efforts in 
establishing the academy in the place of his 
residence testify. Whilst we bow to the af- 
flictive hand of God in this dispensation, we 
tender our most: sincere sympathy to the in- 
teresting and beloved family of our deceased 
brother, praying God to console and sustain 
them in their severe affliction. 

Resolved, That this minute be published in 
the Presbyterian and Presbyterian Banner, and 
that a copy be sent, with the condolence of 
the Presbytery, to the family of the d 


For the Presbyterian. 


Death of Rev. Charles H. Skillman and 
| Rey. John J. Cameron. 


The following minute was adopted by the 
Presbytery of Albany at its late stated ses- 
sions: 

The Rev. Charles H. Skillman died on the 
19th of April last, at the house of his father, 
in Bound Brook, New Jersey, of consumption, 
after a protracted illness. His ministry was 
brief, as he was ordained only in 1856; but his 
labours were so abundant as to show that he 
was a workman who neededggot to be ashamed. 
He was active and untiring in the mission-field 
in our bounds, where, in providence, he was 
placed, and was successful in laying founda- 
tions which, we trust, will long remain a mon- 
ument to attest his fidelity. But as his faith 
had been strong in service, he was also to be 
tried in suffering. In this his victory was 
complete, and a conqueror, by the grace of 
God, he went to his reward. 

It is the prayer of the ee that our 
Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God even our 
Father, may comfort the hearts of the be- 
reaved parents of our brother, and that his 
death may lead us all to new diligence, know- 
ing that what we do we must do quickly. 

Tue Presbytery has heard, with feelings of 
unfeigned sorrow, of the death of the Rev. 
John J. Cameron, a highly respected member, 
who died in the military hospital at York- 
town, Virginia. Mr. Cameron, on account of 
some physical inability, had been laid aside 
from the regular discharge of the duties of 
the ministry for some time, and had been 
employed as an instructor in a classical 
school. After the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion against the Government of the United 
States, and the call of the Executive for sol- 
diers to suppress it; he felt it to be his duty 
to enter into the service of his country, in a 
military capacity, in response to that call. 
Not possessing a very vigorous constitution, 
he found his strength unequal to the hard- 
ships of his position, and he consequently 
sank under them, and died on the 15th of 
May last. While in his death both the 
Church and the country have sustained a 
great loss, we rejoice to learn that our la- 
mented brother, in his last hours, was won- 
derfully sustained by the presence and pro- 
mises of the Saviour, and that he departed in 
the triumphs of faith. | 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF CHICAGO. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Presbytery of 
Chicago, in Session at Kankakee, Illinois, 
June 18th and 19th, 1862. 


Inasmuch as the accused, Charles Chiniquy, 
has been duly cited, the third time, to appear 
before oi new doe and answer to the charge 
of “unministerial and unchristian conduct,“ 
embraced in six distinct specifications; and 


contumaciously refused, after each citation, to 
submit to a regular trial before Presbytery, 
claiming to have renounced its jurisdiction, 
and when present during the earlier part of 
these sessions, acting so disorderly a part as 
to require the interposition of a civil magis- 
trate to protect the Presbytery from unlawful 
interruption by him; therefore, 

Resolved, That the said Charles Chiniquy 
be, and he hereby is, solemn! deposed from 
all the functions of the gospel ministry, for 
his contumacious conduct, according to the 
Book of Discipline, chap. v. sec. ii. 

Adopted unanimously, on the calling of 
the roll. 

Ordered, that the Stated Clerk request the 
publication of this minute in the papers of 
this city, in the daily papers of Chicago, in 
the Presbyterian papers of the United States, 
the New York Observer, the Toronto Globe, the 
Montreal Witness, Le Semeur Canadien, Mon- 
treal, the London Record, and the Archives du 
Christianisme, Paris. 3 

A true copy. ee 

Joun M. Faris, Stated Clerk. 

The religious papers above mentioned 

are respectfully requested to copy. 


PRESBYTERY OF ST. CLAIRSVILLE. 


The Presbytery of St. Clairsville held its 
summer meeting on the 17th and 18th insts., 
in the church of Barnesville, Belmont county, 
Ohio. The Moderator being absent, the Rev. 
Samuel pag was elected Moderator pro 
tem. The Rev. John P. Caldwell, of the Pres- 
bytery of Washington, was present as a corres- 

ding member. The Rev. David R. Camp- 

UU was received from the Presbytery of 
Steubenville. Mr. Campbell having signified 
his acceptance of the which he held from 
the church of St. Clairsville, Presbytery ap- 
pointed its next meeting to be held there, to 


install him pastor of that church, if the way 


inasmuch as the said Charles Chiniquy has 


— 


de clear. William R. Kirkwood was ordained | 
and installed r of the church of Barnes- 


ville one-half his time. In these services, the 
Rey. William R. Vincent preached the sermon, 
from Eph. iv. 11—“ And he gave some pas- 
tors’—the Rev. Benjamin Mitchell, D.D., 
presided, proposed the constitutional questions, 
and offered.the ordaining prayer; the Rev. 
Samuel Boyd 
and Dr. Mitchell the charge to the people. A 
call from the church of Wegee, for one-half of 
the time of Mr. Kirkwood, was put into his 
hands, and having signified his acceptance, a 
committee was appointed to install him pastor 
of that church, at two o’clock P. M., on Fri- 
day before the third Sabbath of July. The 
Rev. —— to the General 
Assembly, re His re was acce 

and hie Raelity and 
proved. The pastoral relation between the 
church of Beech Spring and the Rev. William 
8. Dool was, at his request, dissolved. Pres- 
bytery spent some time in devotional exercises. 
Several candidates, at different stages of their 
advancement, were examined, and, after a 
pleasant meeting, Presbytery adjourned, to 
meet in St. Clairsville, at eleven o’clock A. M., 
on the first Tuesday of October. 

3 Joun Morrar, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBTTERT OF HUNTINGTON. 


The Presbytery of Huntington met in the 
Logan’s Valley Church, on the 10th inst. 
The Rev. Orr Lawson was received into 
the Presbytery, and installed pastor of the 
churches of Logan’s Valley and Sinking Val- 
ley. The pastoral relation existing between 
the Rev. J. J. Hamilton and the Middle Tus- 
carora church was dissolved. Mr. John Mil- 
ligan was licensed to preach the gospel. Mr. 
Joseph C. Kelly was taken under the care of 
Presbytery, as a candidate for the gospel 
ministry. | R. B. Moors, Temporary Clerk. 


WAR NEWS. 


The war news of the past week have not 
been of a very startling character. Both sides 
appear to be preparing for desperate struggles. 


McCLELLAN’S ARMY. 


General MoClellan is busy in preparing for 


the conflict. Skirmishing is of daily occur- 
renee, 

Fortress Monroe, June 21.—Quite a skirmish 
occurred on the 19th inst., between the 20th 
Indiana regiment, of General Kearney’s divi- 
sien of the army of the Potomac, and the 
rebels, which lasted for more than an hour. 
The Indiana boys stood their ground and sus- 
tained very slight loss. Lieutenant Carr, of 
Company I., and three privates were wounded. 
In the afternoon, the regiment was compli- 
mented by General Kearney for their bravery 
and discipline. This is the regiment that was 
once nearly sacrificed at Chicamacomico, North 
Carolina, early in the operations on that coast 
under Colonel Hawkins, and which has been, 
until lately, attached to General Wool’s divi- 
sion. During yesterday, the rebels endeav- 
oured to feel our entire line by shelling 
vigorously at different points, in the hope of 
annoying our workiny parties, principally on 
the right, and opposite General Kearney’s 
division. Their shells generally fell short, 
and did but little damage. 

Fortress Monroe, June 22.—By the steamer 
from White House Point, I learn that on yes- 
terday the rebels opened on the camp of Gen- 
eral Hooker’s advance with shell, but did no 
serious damage. General Hooker answered 
from one of our powerful new batteries, just 
completed, throwing heavy shells, which were 
seen by persons in one of Lowe’s balloons to 
burst among the attacking party of rebels, and 
caused them to scatter in the most approved 


style. 
WHITE RIVER. 


Miss., June 23—84 P. M. 
To the Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 
Unofficial information has been received 
that the White River has been opened for 170 
miles, and that Governor Regan and the rebel 
overnment had fled from Little Rock on a 
t-boat, towards Fort Smith. 
H. W. Major-General. 
Memphis, June 18.—An expedition, com- 
posed of the gunboats St. Louis, Lexington, 
Conestoga, and Mound City, with transports 
carrying the 43d and 46th Indiana regiments, 
under Colonel Fitch, was sent hence some 
days since to remove the obstructions from 
the White river. 
The expedition was successful, but attend- 
ed with a terrible calamity. 
The following dispatch was received at the 
Navy Department: 
Unitep Srarzs FAd Streamer Benron, 
Memphis, June 19, via Cairo, June 11. 
To Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy: 


The gunboat Conestoga, returning from the 
White river, reports the capture of two bat- 
teries, mounting seven guns, at St. Charles, 
eighty miles from the mouth. The attack was 
commenced by Captain Charles Kalte, in the 
gunboats, who silenced the first battery. The 
second battery was gallantly carried by Colo- 
nel Fitch, at the head of the 46th Indiana 
volunteers. A shot caused the explosion of 
the steam draw of the Mound City, by which 
a part of her officers and crew were killed 
and wounded. I write by to-day’s mail. 

CHARLES H. Davis, Flag Officer. 


Chicago, June 21.—The following further 
account of the fight with the rebel batteries 
on White River has just been received: 

Memphis, June 19.—The Conestoga has ar- 
rived with despatches containing the particu- 
lars of the engagement at the rebel fortifications 
below St. Charles, eighty-five miles from White 
river. On the 17th the gunboats St. Louis, 
Mound City, Lexington, and Conestoga, and 
transport New National, having on board the 
46th Indiana regiment, Colonel Fitch, which 
left here a week ago, to open communication 
with General Curtis’s army, and remove ob- 
structions from White river, ascended that 
stream. The gunboat Mound City, Captain 
Keltz commanding, was about a mile and a 
half in the advance. In a bend of the river, 
near St. Charles, two concealed batteries 
opened on the Mound City. Her decks were 
immediately cleared for action, and as soon as 
the range of the works was obtained, the guns 
opened fire. Captain Keltz signalled Colonel 
Fitch to land his force below the fort, which 
was successfully accomplished. The Lexing- 
ton and St. Louis shelled the woods, under 
cover of which Colonel Fitch gained the rear 
of the rebel position. At this juncture, a 
ball from a siege gun on the bluff struck the 
forward and portside of the Mound City, pene- 
trating the casements, and passing through 
the steam drum. The vessel was filled with 
the escaping vapour, and nearly every one on 
board was scalded. Only twenty-three of the 
officers and crew, out of one hundred and 
seventy-five, escaped from injuries. Many of 
the crew, frantic with pain, jumped overboard, 
and some of them were drowned. Boats from 
the Conestoga, which were coming up at the 
time, to support the Wund City, were sent to 
their relief, but the rebels fired on the men in 
the water, with grape and canister from their 
field pieces, murdering most of those who 
were attempting to escape. Being apprized 
of the state of affairs on the river, Colonel 
Fitch’s regiment pushed forward, and carried 


the fort by storm, at the point of the bayonet. . 


The rebel works consisted of two batteries, the 
lower One mounting six field pieces, and the 
upper one three heavy siege guns, manned by 
from four to five hundred men, under Colonel 
Frye, late of the United States Navy. About 
two hundred rebels are said to have escaped, 
over one hindred and forty are reported killed 
and wounded, aod thirty taken prisoners. 
Among the prisoners is Colonel Frye, who 
was wounded in the shoulder. He has been 
brought to Memphis by the Conestoga. Ca 

tain Keltz, of the Mound City, was severe M 
scalded about the face and hands. He will 
recover. Second Master Heath, Third Master 
Kinzley, Fourth Master Scoulle, Master’s 
Mate H. R. Browne, Paymaster , Chief 
Enginetr John Cox, and Assistant Engineers 
John McAfee and Hollingsworth were killed. 
Pilot Charles Young was severely scalded, and 
is reported to have since died. Surgeon Jones, 
and Carpenter Menning were slightly scalded. 
From eighty to one hundred of our sailors have 
already been buried, and over twenty are 
missing. Colonel Fitch reports that but few 
of his men were wounded, and none killed, and 


but for the unfortunate accident on the Mound 


City, the rebel works would have been carried 
without loss on our side. She can easily be 
repaired. The 1 has sent to Cairo 
for another crew. The rebels have obstructed 


the channel above, by sinking two large steam- 


boats and a gunboat, believed to be the May- 


le. 
CORINTH. 


- Corinth, June 22.—It is now positively as- 
certained that Beauregard turned over the 
command of his army to Gencral Bragg, and 
on the 15th left for Montgomery, Alabama, 
where he arrived on the 17th inst., accompa- 
nied only by his personal staff, and left imme- 
diately for Richmond. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Memphis, June 21.—The Grenada Appeal, 
a rebel paper, of the 18th inst. says: — Holly 
Spriags was occupied by a considerable force 
of the enemy night before last. They made 
their appearance suddenly, and much con- 


ve the charge to the pastor, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


fusion ensued. The Provost Marshal ig amo 

the prisoners captured by them. A train o 
cars was about ready to leave for the south, 
upon which many citizens attempted to take 


refuge, for the purpose of escaping. The 


crowd were fired upon, and Lieutenant Hall 
and several other persons were killed. No 
public stores remained at Holly Sprin 


Ss. 
MEMPEIS. 


Memphis, June 21.— Colonel Slack still re- 
tains command of the city. He has issued an 
order requiring the Mayor, Board of Aldermen, 
Recorder, and all the other city officials, to 
take the oath of allegiance within three days, 
or they will be ed as sympathising with 
the rebellion, and treated as traitors. 

Memphis, June 17.—The shipments to the 
North to-day comprised 3000 bales of cotton, 
5000 barrels, and 3000 half barrels of mo- 
lasses, and 6000 barrels of sugar. There was 
a large supply coming in yesterday. On the 
first day the pust-office was opened in Mem- 
phis, the citizens mailed one thousand letters, 
mostly on business to the Northern cities, and 
bought $3000 worth of postage stamps. Pro- 
vost Marshal Gould administered the oath of 
allegiance yesterday to three thousand persons, 
including one hundred and fifty deserters from 
the rebel army, five of whom were commis- 
sioned officers. 


EAST TENNESSEE. 


‘ Washington, June 19.—The Secretary of 


War received to-day a dispatch from General 
George W. Morgan, dated in camp, near 
Cumberland Gap, June 18, eight o’clock A. M. 
It states that his army commenced its march 
at one o’clock on that morning, to attack the 
enemy at Cumberland Gap, but on their ar- 
rival, they found that he had evacuated that 
very important position, his rear guard havin 
left only about four hours before the arriv 
of our advance. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Flag-Officer Dupont writes to the Navy De- 


| partment that the rebels, through information 


given by a negro who had been employed by 
our army, became aware of the absence of our 
troops from Hutchinson’s Island. They made 
a descent upon Mrs. Marsh’s plantation, sur- 
rounded the house, and with the ferocity char- 
acteristic at all events of that part of the 
South, murdered in cold blood a large num- 
ber of contrabands, who were awakened from 
their slumbers only to fall by the hands of the 
infuriated rebels. 

According to the rebel accounts, a severe 
battle took place near Charleston. We give 
the rebel version, which, of course, is to be 
taken with some allowance. 


Fortress Monroe, June 23—8} o'clock, A. M. 


—The steamer Metamora arrived from City 
Point last night, but too late to send a dispato 
through. The Richmond papers of Saturday 
contain a brief account of a bloody battle 
fought on Monday last between five Federal 
regiments and a battery of Parrott guns, and 
parts of four Confederate regiments and a 
battery. The battle lasted all day, with a 
heavy loss on both sides. The Charleston 
Mercury feared that the battle would be re- 
newed the next day; and expressed appre- 
hensions for the safety of the city, in conse- 
quence of the great exhaustion of the Southern 
troops, and the loss of many officers. Generals 
Evans and Pemberton complimented the troops 
for their bravery in standing under the shells 
of our gunboats and batteries. The fight took 
lace within four miles of Charleston, and 
rom the tone of an editorial of the Mercury, 
I should think that the rebels have been cut 
off from a retreat by our gunboats. If this be 
so, Charleston must soon fall. The Richmond 

} A says it can no longer be denied that 
Jackson has been reinforced lately, and that 
the United States columns must either com- 
bine or fall back across the Potomac. 

Memphis, June 21.—The following news is 
contained in the Grenada Appeal of the 18th 
inst:—The Charleston Mercury of the 17th 
inst. says:—‘‘The Confederate loss at Seces- 
sionville yesterday was 40 killed and 100 
wounded. We buried on the field 140 Fede- 
rals, and took 40 prisoners.” 

Special dispatches to the Augusta, Georgia, 
papers, dated Charleston, the 16th inst., say: 
‘*‘A severe battle took place this morning on 
James Island, four miles from the city. Five 
regiments of Federals, with artillery, attacked 
our batteries at Secessionville. Colonel Lamar 
commanded the Confederates, and with a few 
hundred troops repulsed the enemy three 
times, with great slaughter. The enemy 
fought bravely, but were defeated. Our vic- 
tory was complete. The enemy’s loss is sup- 
posed to have been about four hundred, in- 
cluding thirty prisoners. Our loss is estimated 
at from fifty to one hundred. Colonel Lamar 
was wounded. Captains Reed and King, and 
Lieutenant Edwards were killed. The attack 
will soon be renewed. The Confederates are 
much exhausted by the previous shelling of 
the enemy, which has been continued day and 
night for a week.“ 


MISSOURI. 


St. Louis, June 22.—General Schofield, 
commanding the United States forces in Mis- 
souri, has issued an order, holding the rebels 
and rebel sympathizers responsible in their 
property, and if need be in their persons, for 
damages hereafter committed by guerillas, or 
marauding parties in this State. Five thou- 
sand dollars will be enforced for every soldier 
or Union citizen killed, from one to five thou- 
sand for every one wounded, and the full value 
of all property destroyed or stolen by the gue- 


| rillas, will be collected from the class of per- 


sons above mentioned, residing in the vicinity 
of the places where the act is committed. The 
sum thus collected will be paid to the legal 
heir of the soldier or citizen killed, or to the 
person wounded, or to the rightful owner of 
the property destroyed or stolen. This order 
is very stringent, and abundant machinery is 
provided to carry it into speedy effect. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Colonel Ellet, of the Ram fleet, died at Cairo, 
on the morning of the 21st inst. from the wound 
received in the engagement before Memphis. 

General William k. Palmer, of the topo- 
graphical engineers, died in Washington, of 
typhus fever. 

Washington, June 22.—The barque Gem of 
the Sea on the 2d inst. captured the rebel 
schooner Mary Stewart, from Nassau, while 
attempting to run the blockade on the South 
Santee river, South Carolina. Her cargo con- 
sisted of 308 sacks of salt and sundry other 
articles. The schooner formerly belonged to 
Governor William Aiken, of South Carolina. 
The United States steamer Calhoun has cap- 
tured on Lake Pontchartrain the rebel steamer 
Whitman. The same steamer has also cap- 
tured the rebel schooner Venus, on the same 
lake. The latter’s cargo consisted of 228 bales 
of cotton. An expedition from the same 


steamer, Calhoun, cut out the rebel gunboat 


Corphyeus. She was found on one of the 
bayous, secured, moored, and guarded by 
rebel troops. The United States ship Susque- 
hanna, on the IIth inst., captured the rebel 
schooner Princeton, from Havana, bound to- 
wards Matamoras. Her cargo consisted of 
drugs, dry goods, provisions, &c. On the 9th 
inst., the brig Bainbridge captured the schooner 
Bargaury, and sent her to Key West for adju- 
dication. Commodore Kelty, of the steamer 
Mound City, has captured and sent to Cairo 
the steamer Clara Dolson, one of the largest, 
handsomest, and finest rebel steamers on the 
White river. She had on board 1000 bales 
of cotton, and is said to be worth $60,000. 


Ecclesiastical Aecord. 


On Wednesday, the 11th inst., Mr. William 
Alfred Jenks was ordained to the work of the 
gospel ministry by the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, and installed pastor of the church 
of Titusville, New Jersey. The Rev. George 
Hale presided, Dr. J. M. Macdonald preached 
the sermon, Dr. R. K Rodgers gave the charge 
to the pastor, and the Rev. A. Gosman gave 
the charge to the people. 

The Rev. D. M. Miller having accepted a 
unanimous call from the congregation of Alli- 
ance and Bethesda, bis address is changed 
from N. Benton, Ohio, to Alliance, Ohio. 

The Rev. J. E. Annan was installed pastor 
of the First Presbyterian church Cincinnati, 
on the 29th of May. 

Mr. Albert J. Winterick, late of Princeton 
Seminary, was ordained as an Evangelist by 
the Presbytery of Luzerne, on the 18th inst. 
at Tankhannock. His friends will please 
address him at White Haven, Pennsylvania. 


FRANCE AND Rome.—The Paris Consti- 
tutionnel says :—‘‘Those who expect an im- 
mediate solution are no less under an 
illusion than those who expect a return to 
an impossible past. Diplomacy does not 
attain its ends in a day. The objects to be 
attained and guaranteed are the safety of 
the Holy Father and the legitimate interests 
of Italy. A great step towards the solution 
will have been made when the Court of 
Rome consents no longer to treat a political 
question as a religious dogma.” | 


“General Items. 


Important Work —The new book of 
Dr. Radolph Stier follows in the track of 
his former expository work, The Words of 
Jesus.” It is entitled the Words of Au- 
gels; or, their Visits to Earth, and the 
Messages they Deliver,” and furnishes a 
critical and practical commentary on the 
instances of angelical visitations recorded 
in the New Testament. The English trans- 
lation is published by Messrs. Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. 


Generous Action.—A Washington cor- 
respondent writes :—‘‘ The Government have 
substituted the Thirteenth street Baptist 
church for hospital purposes, in lieu of 
the New York avenue Presbyterian church, 
which had been chosen. The congregation 
of the Baptist church have, since their 
church was blown down last winter, been 
worshipping in Dr. Gurley’s church, at the 
invitation of his congregation, and now that 
their church is about finished, hearing that 
the Government had determined to use the 
Presbyterian church, appointed a commit- 
tee to wait on the Military Governor, and 
express the wish that their church should 
be taken in place of Dr. Gurley’s, and allow 
his to be used for public worship, if the 
Government do not deem it necessary to use 
all the churches.”’ 


RELEASED.—From the Missouri States- 
man we learn that Rev. S. S. Laws, former 
President of Westminster College, Fulton, 
Missouri, some time since arrested and placed 
in the military prison of St. Louis, was on 
the 24th of May, released on his parole to 
remove, on or before the 6th of June, to 
the Northern States, and there remain 
until the close of the rebellion. His parole 
has been so changed as to permit him to re- 
main in Missouri till the 30th inst., and 
afterwards reside in any of the British do- 
mains of Europe, as well as any of the 
Northern States of the Union. 


MARIOLATRY ON ToMBSTONES.— The 
management of the cemetery at Lincoln is 
committed to a “Burial Board,“ which re- 
legates a portion of its functions to a 
monument or Head-stone” Committee. 
These latter have refused, upon doctrinal 
grounds,” to permit the erection, in that 
portion of the cemetery specially appropria- 
ted to Roman Catholics, of a head stone 
bearing the following inscription :—*‘ Jesu 
mercy! Mary, pray—pray for the repose of 
the soul of Mary Connolly,“ &. — Union. 


GAMBLING IN GERMANY.—The vote of 
the Nassau States against the Wiesbaden 
gambling tables has been speedily followed 


| by a similar resolution in the Baden Land- 


tag, abolishing the rouge-et-noir of their 
famous spa. The present contract with the 
French, entrepreneur does not, however, 
expire before the Ist of January, 1870. 


Tux Pope.—The Emperor of Austria is 
reported to have addressed an autograph 
letter to the Pope, in which his “Majesty 
declares that he cannot offer his Holiness an 
asylum at Venice, that city being too near 
the Quadrilateral. His majesty also frankly 
advises his Holiness not to leave Rome, 
whatever may happen. 


New InrLAMMABLE Liquip.—A new 
inflammable liquid has been invented by a 
Paris chemist. The bottle containing the 
liquid being broken, it burns every thing 
near it. At an experiment made with it at 
Marseilles, large heaps of timber were con- 
sumed, and the earth was calcined to the 
depth of a foot. It is intended as a charge 
for shells. 


INSANITY—RELIGION.—Dr. Ray, in the 
report of the Butler Hospital for the Iusane 
in Rhode Island, says—‘‘I believe—and it 
is in some measure the result of considera- 
ble observation of psychological states —that 
in this age of fast living, nothing can be re- 
lied upon more surely for preserving the 
healthy balance of the mental faculties than 
an earnest, practical conviction of the great 
truths of Christianity.” ‘ 


PROOF-READING.—The absence of accu- 
rate proof-reading in our American news- 
2 is often a subject of remark by the 

nglish press. The proof. reader on the 
London Times receives an editorial salary, 
but has to forfeit one guinea for every ty- 
pographical error, even a turned letter, in 
each day’s impression: if he has marked an 
error on the proof, the compositor who ne- 
glected to correct it pays the forfeit. 


ANTIQUARIAN DIsScovERY.—Sir H. Raw- 
linson announces to those who are interested 
in the comparative chronology of the Jewish 
‘and Assyrian kingdoms, the discovery of a 
Cuneiform document which promises to be 
of the greatest possible value in determin- 
ing the dates of all great events which oe 
curred in Western Asia between the begin- 
ning of the ninth and the latter half of the 
seventh century before Christ. 


A Fatat Detusion.—At the village of 
Rakowa, in Gallicia, the private secretary 
of the landed proprietor has for some time 
fancied himself destined to become the 
founder of a new religion. After writing 
what he conceived to be a new gospel for 
the salvation of mankind, the necessity oc- 
curred to him of proving its truth. A mira- 
cle was necessary in this age of unbelief. 
If Elijah weot up to heaven in a chariot of 
fire, why might not he? The poor man 
accordingly set fire to his house, and burn- 
ed himself, though, as afterwards discovered 
from his will, he had hoped to visibly soar 
to the skies. 


Domestic 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


SENATE. 


Wednesday, June 18.—Mr. Hale, of New 

Hampshire, from the Naval Committee, re- 
orted a bill for the relief of Commodore Hiram 

Paulding. Passed. 

Thursday, June 19.—The Senate met at 
eleven o’cluck, and the Vice-President being 
absent, Mr. Foot, of Vermont, was chosen 
President of the Senate pro tem. On motion 
of Mr. Chandler, of Michigan, the bill from 
the House to change the port of entry of 


Friday, June 20.—The Pacific Railroad bill 
was taken up. It was read a third time, and 
passed—yeas 30, nays 5. 

Saturday, June 21.—Mr. Powell offered a 
resolution that the Secretary of War be directed 
to transmit to the Senate immediately, so much 
of the report of Hon. Joseph Holt and Robert 
Dale Owen, in relation to the subject of ord- 
nance and gun contracts as may be proper. 
Passed. Mr. Collamar, of Vermont, from the 


opening post offices in the insurrectionary dis- 
tricts. Passed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wednesday, June 18.—The House passed 
the Senate joint resolution for the encourage- 
ment of 8 in the regular army and 
volunteer forces. It repeals so much of the 
ninth section of the act of August last as 
abolishes premiums for bringing recruits to 
the rendezvous, and provides that hereafter a 
premium of two dollars shall be paid any citi- 
zen, non-commissioned officer, or soldier, for 
every recruit to the regular army, and every 
soldier er either in the regular army or 
the volunteer force, for three years or during 
the war, may receive the first month’s pay in 
advance. The bill confiscating the slaves of 
certain rebels was passed—yeas 82, nays 44. 

Thursday, June 19.—Mr. Mallory, of Ken- 
tucky, offered a resolution, which was adopted, 
by a vote of 103 yeas to 28 nays, proposing, 
with the concurrence of the Senate, the ad- 
journment of Congress on the 30th inst. 

Saturday, June 21.—Mr. Dawes, of Massa- 
chusetts, called up the resolution from the 
Committee on Elections, declaring that Charles 
H. Foster is not entitled to a seat as Repre- 
‘sentative of the Second Con ional District 
of North Carolina. Passed. Mr. Stevens, 
from the Committee of Conference, made a 
report on the disagreeing amendments to the 
tax bill. After a few explanations the report 
was adopted—yeas 106, nays 7. 

Monday, June 23.—On motion of Mr. 
Grimes, of Iowa, the bill fur the better gov- 


ernment of the navy was taken up and die- 


Brunswick, Georgia, was taken up and passed. 


Post Office Committee, reported a bill for 


]7 ]˖ . » * — 


cussed, and, after amendment, the bill was 


Tuesday, June 24.—Mr. Stevens of Pennsyl- 
vania from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
reported a bill appropriating five millions of 
dollars for the payment of bountics to volun- 
teers, under the act of July last. Passed. 
The bill authorising an additional issue of 
$150,000,000 United States treasury notes was 
considered, and the bill passed—yeas 76, 
nays 46. 

Government Worx.—The United States 
arsenals in Philadelphia continue to give 
employment to a large number of men and 


women. Five hundred men are engaged as | 


as clerks, packers, cutters, &c., but no goods 
are made there. During the winter and spring 
ten thousand women were furnished with work 
at prices nearly double those given by con- 
tractors. The number has been temporarily 


‘reduced on account of the scarcity of material 


which is required for making up clothing. 
Enormous quantities of clothing, already made 
up out of other materials, are now stored, and 
there is but little demand for it at present, 
many States having clothed their own troops. 


Work or tHe Arxy.—Our army, since 
General Halleck took command at Pittsburg 
Landing, has built, incredible as the story 
may sound, more than fifty miles of entrench- 
ments, and full two hun miles of wagou 
roads! Four parallels, each more than twelve 
miles in length; three or four roads—wide 
corduroyed, and bridged—leading from the 
landing to each d 1 the work 
of our men, many of whom never before 
handled a spade or an axe in their lives. 


Trout Ratstna Ix Connecricur.—Messrs. 
Dunham, Kellogg & Ives, of Hartford, have a 
large trout factory in operation in Glasten- 
bury, Connecticut, where trout are hatched 
by artificial means. The number now in the 
pond is between 40,000 and 50,000, and 
rapidly increasing. When the stock reaches 
the number of half a million, they estimate a 
yield of 58,000 pounds per annum. As they 
will bring in market from 25 to 50 cents per 
pound, this amount would afford a very plea- 
sant net income. The fishes are fed regu- 
larly, and they have a man in constant attend- 
ance. Their food consists of small fishes, 
and shad spawn in season. Millions of suck- 
ers are raised to feed the hungry beauties of 
the pond. 


Tae Moxmons.— We shall now know 
whether the Mormons will give up their 
institution, or rebel. The Senate 

s passed the House bill to suppress poly- 
gamy, and making the penalty for the viola- 
tion of the law $500, and imprisonment not 
less than five years. It also provides that 
no church in any Territory shall own more 
than $50,000 worth of property. Only the 
California Senators voted against the bill, 
and they only on the ground that it might 
lead to troubles, which would interfere with 
overland communication with that State. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


Our latest foreign advices are by the steamers 
China, Etna, and Arabia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Parliament was not in session. 

The Japanese Ambassadors had left England 
for Holland. 

The visitors at the Great Exhibition, during 
Whitsun-week, were numbering about 60,000 per 
day. 

The London Times regards the defeat of Banks 
as “one of the most important successes of the Con- 
federates, on account of the lesson it teaches the 
North, showiug that efforts and sacrifices greater 
than any that have gone before, must be made, 
if even a border State is to be won back to the 
Union. Their hopes of an early solution must be 
dispelled, and in the meantime increasing debts 
and mutual hatred tend to make a new Union 
more and more impracticable.” _ 

The London Daily News treats the defeat of 


Banks as quite unimportant, and not in the slightest 


degree calculated to disconcert General McClellan’s 
plans. It was nothing more than a mere raid of 
the Confederates. 

The London Morning Post denounces in the 
bitterest terms General Butler’s proclamation, rela- 
tive to the women of New Orleans, and thinks the 
Government is bound to recall and court-martial 
him. It says that such an act as this, if not 
promptly disavowed, would soon turn the scale 
finally and decisively in favour of the Confederate 
cause. 

In reference to this proclamation, Lord Palmer 
ston said in Parliament: He thought that no 
man could read the proclamation without feelings 
of the deepest indignation. (Cheers.) It was a 
proclamation to which he did not scruple to attach 
the epithet of infamous. (Cheers.) An English- 
man must blush to think such an act had been 
committed by a man belonging to the Anglo-Saxon 
race. If it had sprung from some barbarous peo- 
ple not within the pale of civilization, one might 
have regretted it, but would not have been sur- 
prised. But that such an order should have been 
issued by a soldier—by a man who had raised 
himself to the rank of a general—was a subject 
not less of astonishment than pain.” 

The Paris Patrie gives a rumour of approaching 
negotiations for a joint offer by France and Eng- 
land. The London Times editorially approves of 
the mediation, and says that Europe ought not to 
look calmly on, and if the offer of mediation is de- 
layed, a more important question, that of the recog- 
nition of the Confederates, may have to be con- 
sidered. The Times’ advocacy of mediation had 
no effect on the Liverpool cotton market. The 
question was put in both Houses of Parliament 
relative to the rumours of mediation, and General 
Butler's proclamation regarding the ladies of New 
Orleans. Lord's Russell and Palmerston said the 
mediation rumours were quite unfounded. No” 
proposition on the subject had been made, and 
there were no present intentions of making it. 
General Butler’s proclamation was denounced, and 
it was hoped the Government would disown it. 

The London Times, adverting to the rejection of 
the Militia bill by the Canadian Parliament, and 
the consequent ministerial crisis, says:. If Canada 
will not fight to protect its independence from in- 
vasion, neither will England. To us the exposure 
of Canada to foreign invasion is a secondary mat- 
ter; to Canada herself it is life and death. Let 
her arm by all means; but let her arm, not for our 
sake, but her own. The question is not one of 
dissolving or maintaining its connection with 
Great Britain; that it may dissolve almost at plea 
sure. The question is of destroying or maintaining 
its own liberty and independence of being a self- 
governed commonwealth, or a member, or, per- 
haps, as is talked of for the South, a subjugated 
territory of the United States.” 

Canadian securities fell 4 per cent. on the 6th 
inst., under the influence of the strictures in the 
London Times on Canadian politics. 

The weekly returns of the Bank of England 
show a decrease in the bullion of $3,460,000. 

In consequence of an application from the At- 
lantic Telegraph Company, the Admiralty had 
ordered the paddle steamer Porcupine to be pre- 
pared at Plymouth for taking soundings in the 
Atlantic. She would be ready in about ten days. 

The Common Council of the city of London had 
voted the freedom of the city to Lord Canning, for 
his eminent services as Governor General of India. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Malta on the 
6th inst., en route for England, having completed 
his tour in the East. 

George Francis Train, on being fined five hun- 
dred pounds, in default of imprisonment, on account 
of the non-removal of his street railways at Ken- 
sington and London, protested before a full bench 
of judges, in the name of all foreigners, against 
being found guilty without the shadow of a trial. 


FRANCE. 
The Paris journals assume that it has been de- 
cided to send reinforcements to Mexico, but not till 
October. The Emperor and Empress have gone 
to Fontainbleau. The Corps Logislatif had been 
prorogued till the 27th of June. : 


ITALY. 

A Turin telegram of the 5th inst. says:“ The 
formation of six new brigades of infantry has been 
resolved on.” Austria continues to dispatch troops 
from Tyrol into Venetia. The report that the 
Austrian army is being reduced is unfounded. 
Some furloughs only have been granted. A great 
military force has been concentrated in Venetia. 
Many students have been expelled from the 
University of Padua. The Canon of the Cathedral 
of Naples had been condemned to lose his preben- 
dary for showing disrespect towards King Victor 
Emmanuel. The Italian Finance Minister had re- 
ported a deficit, but announced that he had hopes of 
providing for it by the sales of public property so 
as to avoid any resort to further loans this year. 
The Italian Minister of Finance announces the 
deficit for 1862 at 225,000,000 lire. He recom- 
mends the sale of the public domain and church 
property, and an increase of Treasury bonds to 
meet it. The fefe at Rome, in celebration of the 
canonization of the Japanese Martyrs, was magni- 
ficent and orderly. The ceremony lasted six hours, 
and was attended by forty-four cardinals, two hun- 
dred and forty-three bishops, as well as by the 
diplomatic corps. 

The Bishops, in their address to the Pope, deplore 
the oppression of the Church, and declare that the 
temporal power is necessary for the independence 
of the Pope. They approve of all the Pope has 
done, and entreat him to remain firm in resistance. 
The Pope, in an allocution, deplored the step of the 
revolutionary spirit, the oppression of the Church, 
and the efforts to weaken the temporal power, and 


— _ 


urged the Bishops to redouble their efforts in 
arresting these errors. After the allocution, Car- 
dinal Mattei received an address from the bishops 
to the Pope. All the bishops dined with the Pope 
in the library of the Vatican. 

Garibaldi was at Belgrade. French troops had 
seized two wagons laden with arms for Albano, 
which were being escorted by Pontifical gend - 
armes. 

It is stated that Russia has announced its wil- 
lingness to recognize the kingdom of Italy, if the 
government undertake to prohibit any organization 
of Polish refugees, 

* SPAIN. 

E ships of war were assembled at Ali- 

cante—it was believed for a political purpose, 


PRUSSIA. 

The Prussian Chambers amended, and finally 
voted the address to the King, by a vote of 219 to 
101. The King, on receiving the address, ex- 
pressed his pleasure to the deputation, and declared 
himself in full accord with the Ministry. 


RUSSIA. 

The free export of silver from Russia is per- 
mitted. The Emperor has signed a decree p- 
pointing the Grand Duke Constantine “Namiest- 
nic,” and not Viceroy of Poland. 


GERMANY. 


Some of the principal members of the Prussian, 
Bavarian, Hessian, Baden, Wurtemberg, Nassau, 
Thuringen, Mecklenburg, and Frankfort Diets, held 
a meeting, at Frankfort on the Maine, on the 2d 
inst., to deliberate on the early convocation of an 
assembly of formed and actual representatives for 
the discussion of the leading German political ques- 
tions. The assembly (Verparlement) is not to de- 
cide upon a political programme, but only to give 
the mot dordre to the different Diets. Austrian 
deputies are to be invited. A committee of four 
members, twa of whom were Austrians, were 
elected to carry out the resolutions, 


GREECE. 


A ministerial] crisis prevailed at Athens. The 
King hesitated to form a Ministry out of the oppo- 
sition, owing to the difficulty of finding men of 
worth to undertake the responsibility. 


BELGIUM. 


The King’s health had again become unsatisfac- 
tory, and bulletins were again published. Paris 
letters say that a telegram, dated Brussels, holds 
out little hope of the King’s recovery. 


TURKEY. 


A battle was fought on the Ist inst., near Yenikoi, 
and resulted in the complete victory of the Turks. 
The loss of the Montenogrins in killed and wound- 
ed is stated at from five to six hundred, that of the 
Turks at less than one hundred and fifty. En. 
gagements between Dervisch Pasha and the Mon- 
tenegrins continue to be daily reported, generally 
in favour of the Turks. 


Married. 


„At Wilkesbarre, on the 19th 
inst., by the Rev. M. J. Hickok, D. D., Caaruzs 
F. Marres, Esq., ruling elder in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Scranton, Pennsylvania, to Mrs. 
Marraa Crossy, of Wilkesbarre. 

At Abington, Pennsylvania, May 15th, by the 
Rev. Robert Steel, P. B. Mr. — H. HotrLo- 
war to Miss CsCLIA M. PAwIIixe, all of Phila- 
delphia. Also, at the same place, on the 13th 
inst., by the same, Rev. Grone Morton to Mrs. 
ELLEX Sreet, all of Philadelphia. 

On the 19th inst., by the Rev. John McNair, 
Mr. N. Donaam Stiggr to Miss Emuity LIzzI 
Kung, both of Clinton, New Jersey. 

On the 18th inst., by the Rev. David R. Love, 
at the residence of the bride’s father, near Ross- 
ville, Indiana, Mr. Taomas E. Gitt to Miss 
Mary Exizapera, eldest daughter of Wittiau 
Hazuetr, Esq 


At the residence of the bride’s father, on 
the 17th inst., by the Rev. M. Noerr, the Rev. 
Joun P. Conxey, to Miss Catsaaine Bvots, both 
of Bellevue, Iowa. 


Gbituarꝝ. 


[AU Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
Ave cents for every line, nine words to a line.] 


— 


Died, at Frankford, on the 21st inst., JENNY 


B., daughter of EMILY and the late Rev. JAMES 


SCOTT, in the third year of her age. 

Died, at Mr. J. B. Kinkead’s, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, on the 8th inst., trusting in Jesus, FLORA, 
youngest daughter of Dr. J. F. and L. S. HENRY, 
of Burlington, Iowa. é 

Died, at Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
5th inst., FRANKIE R., aged six years and 
three months; and on the 17th inst., ASA A., aged 
three years and — — months, only sons of Dr. 
J. B. and Mrs. E. HERR&NG. 

Died, on the Ist inst., in Strasburg, Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania, Miss MARY C. LOGAN, 
in the twenty-eighth year of her age. The de- 
ceased, when young, made a profession of reli- 

ion, and lived and died a hopeful member of 
hrist’s mystical body, the Church.—Com. 

Died, on the 16th inst., Mrs. MARY SUSAN 
WILEY, wife of Mr. David Wiley, of Harford 
county, Maryland, aged twenty-three years one 
month and twelve days. 

Died, in Bedford, New York, on the 15th inst., 
aged thirty nine years, HARRIET L. WARD, 

oungest daughter of the late Nathaniel Ward, of 
New York city, and wife of RUFUS K. BAR- 
RET. In recording the death of this estimable 
lady, affectionate and faithful wife, tender and 
anxious mother, while our heart is overwhelmed 
with grief, we are consoled beyond measure by 
the assurance that our loss is her infinite gain. 


Died, of consumption, at the house of W. M. 
Marshall, Esq, in Hagerstown, Maryland, on the 
morning of the 18th inst., in his thirty-sixth year, 
Mr. WILLIAM B. CRONYN, of Brooklyn, New 
York. Mr. Cronyn was taken to his uncle’s home 
early in April last, with the hope that a chan 
might restore him. God ordered it otherwise. He 
died uttering his confidence in the merits of a 
crucified Saviour“ Precious Saviour! Precious 
to me!”— Communicated. 


Died, at Fortress Monroe, on the 22d inst., after 
a brief illness, Surgeon A. OWEN STILLE, of 
Philadelphia, and attached to the 23d regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. Surgeon Stille was a 
son of the late Benjamin Stille, Esq., who was for 
many years a ruling elder in the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia. At the commence- 
ment of the war, he entered the service, and was 
indefatigable in his attention to the sick and 
wounded. He was subject to many hardships 
and privations in the performance of his duties, 
during the time of great sickness in his regiment, 
which no doubt had materially undermined his 
health.— Communicated. 

Died, on March 21st, SAMSON SMITH, Esq., 
a ruling elder in the Hopewell Presbyterian 
Church, York county, Pennsylvania, aged fifty- 
nine years six months and twenty days. 

Died, on April 30th, Mrs. MARY TROUT, aged 


thirty-one years and twenty-four days, daughter 


of John and Jane Faulkner, and wife of John 
Prout, a ruling elder in the Hopewell Presby- 
terian Church, York county, Pennsylvania. 

Died, on the 10th inst., Mr. JOHN GEMMILL, 
a ruling elder in the Hopewell Presbyterian 
Church, York county, Pennsylvania, aged eighty- 
four years one month and four days. 

Thus it will be seen that the hand of God has 
been heavy upon one of his churches. 0 
ruling elders, and the wife of another, removed 
in less than three months. Squire Smith was 
born on the farm where he died, close by the 
church in which he was a ruler. He was a kind, 
generous, Christian man, holding many offices of 
trust among his neighbours, and for two years 
county auditor. He died of ty phoid pneumonia, 
after lingering some weeks, in a full hope of an 
immortality beyond the grave. 

Mrs. Trout was also born in the bounds of the 
congregation, and early united with the church, 
of which she was a consistent member; and 
though she suffered long and much, she bore it 
with Christian resignation, and fell asleep in 
Jesus. 

Mr. Gemmill was also born near the church in 
which he was a ruling elder for forty-four years. 
In 1818 four ruling elders were elected. Mr. 
Gemmill tarried the longest with us, but now he, 
too, is gone. In 1834 four more were elected, but 
two of these are still with us. In 1859 four more 
were elected, and one of these is already with 
those who have gone before. It will thus be seen 
that Mr. Gemmill was, indeed, one of the fathers 
among us. He was looked to with that venera- 
tion and respect which an honourable old age 
always commands. He leaves thirty-nine chil- 
dren, grand-children, and kindred of the same 
name, enrolled as members of the pastoral charge. 
He was cheerful and active, and engaged in 
labour on his farm till the day before his death, 
when he was smitten by disease of the heart, and 
expired in about twenty-four hours after the 
attack. His life gave testimony that he has 
entered that rest which remains for the people of 
God. J. I. C. 


Died, on the 29th of May, in St. John’s Hospi- 
tal, Cincinnati, Ohio, GEORGE WALLACE, aged 
twenty-three years. The deceased left Green- 
bog in November last, to join the — > 
the West, as a member of General Buell’s y 
Guard. He continued with it until after the 
battle of Shiloh, when, being taken with fever, 
he started for home. But his disease progressed 
so rapidly that it was found impossible to con- 
tinue his journe en. 
there, after an illness of a few days, his spirit 
passed into the other world. Well do we remem- 
ber with what willingness he devoted himself to 
his country’s service, and with what high 9 
tions he started from among us. Though death 
met him in the silent hospital, and not amid the 
taunder of battle in the victorious charge, yet he 
fell none the less truly in his country’s service, 
and his name has been added to the long list of 
patriot martyrs who have sealed their devotion 
with their lives. Gifted by nature with many 
excellent qualities of mind and heart, he was a 
general favourite in his community; and the 
sadness of all at his sudden death was no unde- 
served tribute to the memory of one who, even 
in early manhood, could command their r 
Strong in body, modest and retiring in his man- 
ners, yet firm in discharging his convictions of 
duty, he had the elements of a good soldier. 


Nor was the one thing which alone can give sym- 
metry to wanting. In early life he hed 


further than Cincinnati, and - 


iven his heart to God, and putting on the 

bristian armour, had enlisted under the banner 
of King Jesus. Nor was he faithless here. He 
“fought a good fight,” he “kept the faith,” he 
has “ finished the course,” and gone to receive the 
crown. Although no earthly friend was near te 
catch his last words, or close his 8 * 
Friend, that sticketh closer than a brother,” was 
there. — whe never leaves or es his 


forsak 

t for him in his last 

» from a freed spirit 
on the other side there was a shout, as when vic- 
tors shout in battle, “O death! where is thy sting? | 
O grave! where is thy victory?” Honoured are 
they who die for their country ; but “ blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord. Communicated. 


Died, on the 12th inst, in the hospital at 
David's Island, New York, in the twenty-third 
year age, Corporal ISAAC L. TORBERT, 
of the 104th Pennsylvania ment, from the 
effects of a wound received at the battle of Fair 
Oaks, Virginia. His funeral services, attended 
by an unusually large assembly, took place in 
the church near the residence of his father, 
Charles Torbert, Esq., Bucks county, Pennsyl- 
vania. After service, the corpse being uncovered, 
his features, cold in death, were looked upon by 
many, who evinced the sincerity of their attack - 


ment by the falling tear. Many hearts beat in 
2 = with the deepl affticted family, in 
eir bereavement th his friends, we 


rejoice in the kind providence that spared his 
life till his own parents stood by his dying 
couch, and we are not without the comfortable 
hope that, through faith in our Divine Redeemer, 
“he has gone to the mountains of myrrh, and to 
the hills of frankincense, until the da 
and the shadows flee away.” As a soldier, 

as a friend, his memory will be cherished by all 
who knew him.— Communicated. ‘ 


Hotices, 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.—The 
next stated meeting of the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia will be held in the Fifteenth Church, 
corner of Fifteenth and Lombard streets, Phila- 
delphia, on Tuesday, July Ist, at ten o'clock, A.M. 

W. M. Rios, Stated Clerk. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—The next stated meeting of the Central 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will be held in the 
Cohocksink Church, on Monday, July 7, at ten 
o’clock, A. M. J. Eowaarps, & Clerk. 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH—Oorner of Arch and Highteenth Strecta, 
’ hia.—The second service u the Lord’s 
day in this Church will, until further notice, be 
held at four o’clock, P. M. 
— 


PREACHING.—The Rev. William 
Duteh Church, 


UNION 
Fulton, pastor of the Reformed 
Manayunk, will preach in the Rev. Mr. d 
church, Tenth street below Girard Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) Afternoon, 29th 
inst., at half. past three o’clock. Subject of dis- 
course, The Iron Clad Saint.” Seats all free. 
The government having leased the American 
Mechanics’ Hall for a hospital, there will be 
no service held there. 

J. Superintendent. 

GERMANTOWN SECOND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH — Corner of Tul ken and Green 
Streets.— Divine service to-morrow (Sabbath) 
Morning and Evening, the 29th inst., at half-past 
ten and a quarter to eight o’clock, by the 
Robert Taylor, of Warren, Pennsylvania. 


ve 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER. - 
MEETING—Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families, 


— — 
ALBUMS FOR WAR VIEWS. 


These Albums are prepared ex ly for the 
Card Photograph — Of the War, roups of 
Statuary, Landscapes, copies of Fine Paintings, 
40.. and are the only Albums suited to this class 
of Photographs. 


—_—— — 


List of Styles and Prices. 
No. 50. Imt. mor., gilt edges and clasp, for 20 Portraits, $2.60 
“ “ 
§2. “ “ “ 2 40 
53. 66 “ 66 50 “ 4.00 
64. Turkey mor., “two 20 „ 3.75 
55. 40 “ “ 80 “ 4.00 
560. « 40 „ 4.50 
. “ 
59. 2 20 « 
o « “ « 6.76 
“ 50 6.00 
62. Velvet, gilt mount g 5.75 
a: 80 6 00 
“a « 2 6.25 
66. T „gilt “ “s 
— 100 8.00 
70. 44 44 8 
71. 100 9.78 
QUARTO ALBUMS. 
mitation m Portraits, 
Turkey “ 123 
“ ‘ 12.60 
pan. sides, 200 186.50 


New Styles and Designs are constantly intro- 
duced. Every Album is furnished 
Page and Index, printed in Gold. 


From the New York Observer. 

The Photographic Albums of W. S. & A. Martien 
Philadelphia, are got up with great taste an 
beauty, and are furnished at any price, makin 
an elegant repository for the portraits of eminen 
men, which they also publish. The style of their 
portraits is unique ; they are taken directly on the 
card, and the likeness is very vivid and striking. 
We have seen no books superior to theirs in fin- 
ish, and they are sure to please the most fastidious 
taste, while in size they vary from those holding 
twenty or thirty, up to magnificent volumes for 
four hundred portraits. | 

Complete Catalogues of Card Portraits and 
Photograph Albums may be obtained gratis. 

Published. by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
june 28—2t 


- — 
IG HT- HOUSE COTTAGE, ATLANTIC 
CITTI. — This well-known House, having 

been enlarged and renovated, is now open for 
the reception of Guests. Invalids can be accom- 
modated with rooms on the first floor, fronting 


the ocean. Light- House Cottage the 
advantage of being the nearest 38 the 


Beach. A continuation of 2 of his 
friends and the public is solicited. NO BAR. 
ONAH WOOTTON, Proprieéor. 


june 28—4t“ 


Teacher of English or Scien- 
tific branches, to assist in a Boarding- 
School a part of each day, in return for — 
Room, &c. Should he be employed more than 
the stipulated time, a fair compensation will be 
iven. An excellent opportunity for a Young 
an who desires to pursue Classical or Profes- 
sional studies. Address, with — 40., 
“ 
Office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
june 28—2t Philadel phia. 


5000 —A PARTNER WANTED, 
e With this Amount in Cash, 
(Active or Silent,) in a Manufacturing Business 
at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. A Presbyterian 

preferred. A Fortune sure. Apply to 
CONRAD, 
No. 252 North Fifth street, Philadelphia. 

june 28—2t* 


ST. LOUIS 


Sunday-School, Theological, and 
Tract Depository. 


The American Sunday-School Union and Ame- 
rican Tract Society each maiutained for many 
years Depositories of their respective Publications 
in St. Louis; these are now united under the care 
of the Subscriber, and he has added thereto 3 
select assortment of the Publications of the vari- 
ous Evangelical Denominations, with those of 
private Publishers, which are sold at Publishers’ 

rices. 

Catalogues and specimens of Sunday-school 
rs sent on application. 

School Books and 

Address 8 J. W. MoINT TRE, 

No. 9 South Fifth street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

june 28 — 2m 


ENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY.— John 
W. Claghorn, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
Bible Society, acknowledges the following receipts 
in April and May, 1862: : 
From the Western District of ia, Rev. 
J. J. Aiken, D.D., Secretary.—Tioga County Bible 
Society, $17; Bradford do. do., $4.56; Westmore- 
land do. do., $67.09; Mercer do. do., $55; Wash- 
ington do. do., $145; Lawrence do. do., $53.36; 
Armstrong do. do., $20.81; Brownsville Female 
do., $83.49; Pittsburg do. do., $16.50; Pittsburg 
Young Men’s do., $130.25; West Greenville do., 
$3; Freeport do., $59.19; Maggie Dilworth, Law- 
rence County. $10. ° 
From the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, Rev. 
Irvin H. Torrence, Secretary.—Dauphin County 
Bible Society, $300; Lebanon do. do., $30; Berks 
do. do., $20; Luzerne do. do., $140; Lycoming do. 
do., $30; Lewistown Female do., $29.50; 7 : 
burg do. do., $58.32; Bloomsburg do. do., $27.07; 
Sunbury do. do., $24; Bellefonte do. do., $41.18; 
Greencastle do. do., $38; Milton do. do., $90; Tus- 
carora do do., $23.06; Chambersburg do. do., 860; 
Danville do. do. $27.60; Shippensburg do. do. $68.30; 
Williamsport do. do., $41.46; Carbondale do., 
$63.93; Philadelphia do. $594.03 ; Lackawanna do., 
$187; Warrior Ran do., $8; Wyoming do., $30; 
Altoona and Vicinity do., $67.64; Pennsylvania 
Collegiate and Theological Seminary do., $5; 
Schuylkill County Welsh do., $10; Female Bible 
Society of Philadelphia, $800; Estate of Miss 
Frances Moore, of Berks County, $190; Estate of 
Ann Wiijteall, Lancaster County, $195.17; Estate 
of Hannah Baisch, Germantown, $44.95; St. Paul’s 
Protestant E — Church, Cheltenham, 825; 
Shirleysburg Pres yterian Church, $4; 1 | 
pal Church, 


isco 
Conference of the Methodist Episco 


$78.31. Total, $4041.77. 
Bible Distribution. — During April and May 

the Society sold and distributed 14,132 Bibles 
vis:— English, German, Fren „ 8 
Portuguese, Swedish, Itallan, Latin, Hebrew, 
aad Greek. 

Bible-House and Depository, corner of Walnut 
and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 

june 28—1t¢ JOHN P. RHOADS, Agent. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. Sune, 28, 18627, 
IHE TRE useful skill and knowledge made their fum- I~ will not say cloth of gold drapes, but © IMMORTALS BY ACCIDENT. accepted one of them, and, putting the end | ther, is, as soon as they are cut, to throw | pleased to proceed on the excursion with them. 
THE TREASURES F MEMORY. ily circle. the abode 3 peace. water of 1 of — of| | 5 pole of the tube to his mouth, assumed the position | them into a bag like a carpet-bag, made of | Stopping the horse, one of them said to the : 
The twenty years of test have passed | orange, scarlet, crimson, purple, wash the | A writer in the Dublin University, in an | of the — A — — them, proms Sayan * such 9 . 2 2 e Trip. go home!” 
idly away. While the te of fool- | cragsandateeps; strange metallic tints gleam | article with i cross: le . The band of the Viceroy, | closes well, the flowers will remain fres if aa at this single command would 
title, ap, which come from Toulon for the pur. day long in the broiling sun, as some bo- secure his obedience, they drove on, without 


—— — — 


ati — 7 


and rich are the treasures that lio 


. “he Mew. Alexander Cramipell, B.A, Quéen's And light from the dim old past, coming down | ish and hurtful. pleasures died of a broken | in the shaggy caverns—copper, bronze, and ing: : 1 > l : i . | 

8 ˙ꝶ Carobridgs. Second edition... New | Through the misty night, is round them thrown, | heart at his ohildren's miseonduct, Dr. N gold. Endless grace of form and outline! | Le It has already been remarked that heroes | Pose, played a number of their national airs | tanioal travellers well know. The reason looking back to see whether be obeyed or 
| 7. 1 And glimmersuponthemall, | lived to bes all his family pious, his daugh- | —endless, endless beauty!—A/ter Icebergs lived before Agamemnon; but heroes have during the dinner, and it was remarked that | why such flowers are preserved is still the | not. Trip stood in the road, and looked a 

We walk among them, and scarce can see, f | ters happily married, and hie son with a with a Painter. ~ | | likewise lived since Agamemnon, and been | ™aay of them were grounded on the old | same—the air around them is damp. Tour- | them very wistfally, and we could see’ hie tail 

“Tiirbugh thé mist of binding tears; | lovely and beloved companion sdorning the 3 1 known, too, even in modern times, who have | marches of the French regiments who en- | ists, who hunt after wild flowers, or ferns, | wag a little, to show how mach he wanted to 
There are gems of beauty, cankered by rust, | gospel ministry. Another generation are , } gained little by their heroism. The reason tered Egypt under the first Napoleon. The should provide themselves with a bag on. We really thought he was going to do 

- And ’hitest jewels, covered with dus ' — * carefully réared in the ways of godli- THE VOLUPTUOUS. is obvious; they have wanted a divine poet | vater placed on the table during the dioner | this deseription.— Gardener’s Chronicle. feet as many listle boys and girls do—disobey 

And treasures of vanished yegrs. ness; and not only the children, but the 1 3 Dal the r feel they had nobody to make them immortal. had been brought from the Nile.“ To Prevent Fires From Teastnd the command. He stood so long, and looked 

The pleasures of sin en the ner feel.] Europe has been crammed with them for Their Majesties expressed the great de- Hoasus. Take two or three small hand- 0 earnestly at them, that we really expected 

to see him bound along again after them. 


mre faces, ices,and glances, and songs, | children’s children of Dr. N— are risi & 4 
Rhee Bee hee R pr e peace ie a * ings of the heart, and unfit their victim for the last hundred years. Our own armies | light they had experienced at this novel | fuls of walnut leaves, upon which pour two 


country.» The co-operation Sung in life's early _ | up “to call bim blessed.”’ 3 
of Sachs Wan in behalf of Liberian civilization | There's « fathor's blessing, 4 mother’s prayer— Reader, there was a mistake in parental | the enjoyment of those pleasures that ele. and navies could reckon them by the score. entertainment, and retired about ten o'clock, or three quarts of soft cold water; let it But Trip was only waiting to see hie friends 
must be invaluable. A man of u God save my child! es she breathed it there, es who made ° 9 vate the soul. The joys ot social affection d 2 d h d di a thanking the Viceroy for the leasure he e 2 ‘ off, and when the were oat of sight, he ran 
* “ob — training—but tt ?— Congrega- sade of They were named in a despatch, and died. h infuse one night, and pour the whole next y 
ind, of excellen — gently tional ist. One or two of them found a bard. There | had afforded them. morning into a kettle, and let it boil for a — the 
ad Intelligence, he is. ith ite ber. | „ „for „it wi retarned. w, when you are tem 
the door, ‘The voluptuary dae heattloas associates, Fir John Moore for the Siz Hundred, for usc, No more is than to your parents of oot tw mind 
= presented; will: be -constrained:to acknow- glee, | PUGNACITY OF HUMMING-BIRDS. but few some few beside. Where will the rest be, AN OUTSPOKEN EPITAPH. moisten with a sponge, and, before the 800 as spoken to, think about the litele dog 
—— — „ 3 companions When the present becomes the past, when — horse goes out of the stable, let those parte — and never be outdone by a dog. Hon 
4 dee, The spe f | IA writer on humming-birds desoribes nnr Panions news becomes renown, when telegrams be- A remarkably outspoken one, from a| which are the most irritable be smeared | “ntily. 25 77 
vince | with the rey ate * meadow path, where we loved to walk, | their fighting propensities :—It is a most would williogly follow him ee. to 1 come history? So far as man goes, nat monument in Horsleydown Church, in | over with the liquor, viz., between and upon 
Ale og n ‘ | pugnacious bird. Many a time have I iter comfort. His jovial associates would | vill simply sink into the strata on which | Cumberland, runs as follows:—‘‘ Here lies | the ears, the neck, the flank, & Not only Ne | PUBLIOATIONS.— 
| tures on the History of the 
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shrink from beholding him on a bed of futurity will be raised, affording stability | the bodies of Thomas Bond and Mary his | the lady or gentleman who rides out for 


With no one beside us. O how we yearn 


* writes, and are highly creditable i 
| urch. With an Introduction on the — By 


| . thought to secure a fine male, which I had, 0 0 
. e r Win smile 2 obs ade ie Mie perbape, been following from tree to tree, | death. Dying, he is soon nen. “The and permanence to the foundations of so- wife. She was temperate, chaste, and pleasure will derive a benefit from the Hi 2 
lew. York, 1962, Carleton... 12mo, pp. 82. ith smiles to greet us more | countess will have a fine day,” facetiously | story. By A. P. Stanley, 
3 pleasing sketobes are incorporeted in | ,..: 1 . and had at last seen quietly perch on a leaf- 3 ciety, which will but rest upon them, and | charitable; but she was proud, peevish, | leaves thus prepared, but the coachman, } 8vo. $2.50. ce 
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